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Foreword 


Again a new year dawns. God be praised for the assurance 
we Christians have that in spite of wretchedness, fear, famine, 
war, and bloodshed reigning in the world it will be a year of 
grace for us. The Gospel, Holy Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and, 
in these heavenly gifts, Christ the Redeemer Himself will be in 
our midst; constantly the river will be flowing the streams 
wherof shall make glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High. 

But the feeling of spiritual security must not produce in us 
what has been called the attitude of quietism, a do-nothing, 
a laissez faire disposition. “The time is short,” 1 Cor.7:29. The 
world is growing old, on all sides one sees signs of decay; spiri- 
tually, morally, socially, politically it is moving in the direction 
of disaster. What would St.John, who about 100 A.D. wrote, 
“Children, it is the last time” (1 John 2:18), say if he lived now 
and observed the disintegration in the field of religion and ethics 

{ which is going on in the so-called Christian world of our days? 
He would bid us read the account of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah and emphasize the words spoken to hesitating, 
lingering Lot, “Haste thee, escape thither!” It means that what 
has to be done has to be done quickly; “the night is far spent, 
the day is at hand.” 

In thinking of the tasks which evidently stare us in the face 
and concerning which dilatory tactics should not be countenanced, 
we believe all seriously minded fellow Lutherans will join us in 
assigning a prominent place to the work of setting our Lutheran 
house in order and to the holy cause of Christian missions. The 
Lutheran house it still sadly divided. Though we do not know of 
any Lutheran body here in America which does not avow allegiance 
to at least the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism, 
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unity, peace, fellowship are still wanting. It has often been 
asserted that in the Lutheran Church, its many divisions notwith- 
standing, there is more doctrinal unity than in any other large 
Protestant denomination. Whether this is true or not, the fact 
remains that disunity, theological warfare, and opposition of one 
body to the other still characterize Lutheranism as it is seen by 
the outsider. 

In the discussions dealing with Lutheran unity foolish thoughts 
are now and then uttered. There are some who advocate the 
principle of union at any price. They do not wish to see any more 
deliberations, conferences, and debates. What they desire is action, 
a declaration of union, apparently regardless of what is involved. 
Their attitude reminds one of that taken by certain pacifists who 
insist that we have to have peace at any price at all, even if this 
course entails the loss of political independence and every kind 
of freedom. That the sponsors of union at any price are contra- 
dicting plain directives of the Scriptures must be clear to all who 
are not hopelessly prejudiced. At times, so Paul says, people come 
to or into or arise in our churches who cause divisions and offenses, 
and the only proper course to take is to avoid them (Rom. 16:17; 
Titus 3:9).— A factor whose power and authority no one of us 
can deny is love of the truth. It has a good deal to say on this 
question. It states in accents whose validity is above question 
that you cannot be for a doctrine and against it at the same time. 
In politics we all recognize that a man cannot simultaneously be 
on both sides of the fence, that he cannot vote both the Democratic 
and the Republican ticket. In religion some people seem to think 
they can practice what appears to be a general adherence to every- 
thing, though, of course, upon examination it turns out that they 
actually adhere to nothing, that what vaunted itself as generous, 
universal hospitality is really a very comprehensive indifference. 
How can a person be a firm believer in the teaching of justification 
by grace through faith and at the same time become the brother 
and ally of those who seek to destroy this teaching! This kind 
of church fellowship condemns itself. 

There is, too, the principle of self-protection or self-preserva- 
tion, stressed by Paul in the words: “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump” (Gal.5:9). Do not deceive yourself, he says, as it 
were, false teaching is a dangerous thing. It does not take a 
big quantity of leaven to leaven the whole lump. So it does not 
require a very striking error to vitiate your whole teaching. 
A comparatively minor aberration may do it. Paul is in that con- 
nection speaking of the position of the Judaizers. These people 
did not come with a heinous denial of the Messiahship of Jesus or 
of the reality of His resurrection. These fundamental matters 
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they were willing to grant. What in distinction from Paul they 
were insisting on would have appeared to some heathen philos- 
ophers, we fancy, as a minor point, the tenet that certain good 
works were still required for one’s justification. Even if wrong, 
how insignificant did this view seem to be to the onlooker in com- 
parison with all the grand doctrines on the person of Jesus which 
the Judaizers held in common with Paul! But the Apostle teaches 
us differently and in that connection issues the general warning 
of the evil potency of a little leaven of error. 

Especially must we mention here the holy awe which all 
Christians should be filled with in their attitude toward the Word. 
Where God has spoken, the matter has to be considered decided by 
them; to play with this Word, to make compromises as to its author- 
ity, to allow anyone to set it aside, to build a brotherhood on or 
through sanction of disregard of its message — what a sacrilege 
it must be to every disciple of Him who in His clashes with enemies, 
whether scribes or high priests or the devil himself, pointed to the 
sacred Scriptures! The union-at-any-price people, if they are still 
Christian, have not clearly apprehended what their procedure in- 
volves, that it amounts to a definite declaration of indifference 
toward Scripture truth, or they have been led to think that in this 
evil world such compromises as they engage in must be permissible 
because apparently in no other way can the churches be united. 
The earnest Lutheran will declare, Let there be disunion rather 
than an agreement resting on such a foundation! How little Christ, 
our divine Master, approves of these hyperirenical schemes, we can 
see from His disillusioning pronouncement: “Suppose ye that I am 
come to give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay, but rather division” 
(Luke 12:51). 

But while it is easy to demonstrate that the union-at-any-price 
policy is contrary to God’s will and ordinance, it is equally easy 
to show that the course which is opposed to any and every kind 
of union and which glories in being separate is not in keeping with 
Christ’s teachings. From the Scriptures it is evident that the 
normal thing for Christians is to be at peace and in fellowship 
with each other. Of the early Christians in Jerusalem, placed 
before us as an example to be emulated, we read that they con- 
tinued not only in the Apostles’ doctrine, but in fellowship. There 
was no clique in their midst which separated from the brethren 
and essayed to travel to heaven along a lonely road of its own. 
Of no early congregation are we given such intimate glimpses 
in the writings of Paul as of the congregation in Corinth. Soon 
after its founding, it began to be characterized by extensive fac- 
tionalism. There were four parties which Paul enumerates — those 
people that made Paul himself their great leader, those that pro- 
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fessed to follow Apollos, those who looked upon Peter as their 
spiritual guide, and those that refused to listen to any human 
teacher, saying that they belonged to Christ. There is no doubt 
that all of them manifested an abundance of zeal and earnestness 
and that they maintained to be actuated in their separatistic ten- 
dencies by devotion to principle. But the Apostle by no means 
commends them for such divisive, centrifugal ardor. He gives them 
to understand that the erection of barriers between Christians is 
as little justified as you can say that Christ is divided. Evidently 
he was not impressed with the zeal which drove these people to 
form distinct parties. In his grand Epistle to the Ephesians he 
stresses that the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace should 
be preserved among Christians. They are one; now let that one- 
ness be kept, is the Apostle’s plea. In the Epistle to the Romans 
he discusses the relations between the “strong” and the “weak” 
Christians. Somebody else might have suggested that for the sake 
of peace and order it would be best, where such groups are found, 
to separate them and to let them establish distinct churches. Not 
so Paul. He urges them to remain together and, instead of meeting 
separately, to praise God jointly, “with one mind and one mouth” 
(Rom. 15:6). In fact, the very texts in Paul’s epistles which we, 
quite correctly, quote as directing us to separate from heretics 
imply that the Church should not be divided and that from those 
who simply insist on making divisions (haireseis) we have to with- 
draw because we certainly cannot join them in their schemes to 
tear the Church apart. 


In Paul’s concern to see the people whom he had led to Christ 
remain in harmony and fellowship with each other, he in 1 Cor. 
12:14 ff. expresses thoughts which cannot be stressed too much. 
He tells his converts that they are all members of one body, 
having their individual gifts, endowments, and functions, precisely 
as the various parts of the human body all have their special tasks 
and appropriate activities. Naturally, there are differences; the 
parts of the body are not all alike; some are weak and less 
comely, and yet they all belong to the one organism. In the Church, 
too, we must not expect absolute uniformity; but let there be no 
schisms on that account, says the Apostle. And with respect to 
gifts, let those that are profitable be coveted, and above them all, 
more excellent than all, stands the gift which all Christians have, 
in the cultivation of which, however, they are often lacking, true 
brotherly love. How the spirit of the Apostle labored in the 
attempt to make his converts realize the sinfulness of nursing 
separatistic inclinations! 

In this connection but few readers will fail to think of what 
our Lord Jesus Christ Himself has said on the preservation of unity 
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and fellowship, John 17:21 Is it doing justice to His words if we 
refer this petition in his High-Priestly Prayer, “that all may be one; 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me,” 
exclusively to the spiritual, invisible unity which binds all who 
accept Jesus as their Savior together in one grand brotherhood? 
Jesus is thinking of more. That inward unity is to manifest itself 
so that the world will see it, be impressed, and believe in Him who 
through establishment of such a fellowship has proved that He is 
God’s own Son. Luther comments thus, “That is the fruit which 
is to result through and out of such unity, namely, that the Word 
of Christ progress further and be accepted in the world as the 
Word of God, in which there dwells almighty, divine, unconquer- 
able power, and the eternal treasure of all grace and salvation.” 
(St. Louis Ed., VIII: 833.) 

Hence we say that if Lutherans in America wish to do their 
duty in the (apparently) few days still remaining to the world, 
they must not only avoid the error. of the people who seek to estab- 
lish union regardless of what the cost is, but they must likewise 
steer clear of the separatism which, for carnal reasons (pride, 
inertia, love of ease, fear, traditionalism, etc.), seeks to keep intact 
the barriers that divide one group of Lutherans from the other. 
The effort to reach unity through patient and frank discussions, 
begun several decades ago, must go on. Where mutual opposition 
rests on misunderstandings, these have to be cleared away. The 
errors that are still held must be pointed to, and everybody must 
be willing to learn and, if need be, to be corrected. Let no one 
of us appear at conferences with the claim or the secretly nursed 
opinion that he is infallible. “Yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility; for God resisteth the proud 
and giveth grace to the humble” (1 Pet.5:5). Such an attitude 
of humility does not involve surrender of the truth. In speaking 
of the aberration of John Gerhard in the teaching concerning 
Sunday, Dr. Walther, certainly a staunch champion of orthodoxy, © 
said at the colloquy with the Iowa Synod theologians, “I believe 
the highly esteemed Gerhard, in comparison with whom I am not 
worthy of loosing the latchet of his shoes, would have permitted 
himself to be persuaded if he had had a friend (pointing out his 
error to him).” (Beyer, Stenographisch aufgezeichnetes Kollo- 
quium, etc., p.91.) This exemplifies that humility and firmness 
may well go hand in hand. 

What precise form such intersynodical conferences and discus- 
sions should assume cannot well be considered in this brief Fore- 
word. But we have no doubt that if the pastors of the various 
synods assemble in the right spirit, the spirit of love of the truth 
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and of humility, the question as to the methods to be followed 
(whether the confessional writings are to be studied, essays are 
to be presented, propositions are to be looked at, perhaps in panel 
discussions, etc.) will not play much of a role. Since the Brief 
Statement and the Declaration (together with the provisions of 
the report of Committee No.16 and Synod’s actions thereupon) 
were in 1938 declared by the Missouri Synod to furnish a doctrinal 
basis for future church fellowship between this Synod and the 
American Lutheran Church, and the latter body at its convention 
in the same year adopted a similar statement, it is evident that 
these documents should be studied by the clergy of both synods 
wherever this has not yet been done. That apart from, or on the 
basis of, these documents the issues which divide the Lutheran 
Church at present should be given special attention requires no 
elaboration. Will the Lutheran house thus be set in order and 
the divisions be removed? God alone knows. But we are sure 
that He has not, and never will, forsake His Church and that the 
old promise stands, “Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

From the Lutheran household the mind inevitably travels to 
the larger realm, the regions round about, where darkness covers 
the earth and gross darkness the people. It is true, we should like 
to be in fellowship with the Christians of other denominations, too, 
but we suggest that if we are wise, we shall be satisfied with 
working at one unification task, the one dwelt on above; when 
that has been disposed of —if it ever will be—let the approach 
to other church bodies be considered. But one thing brooks no 
delay —the bringing of the Gospel to those who are not in pos- 
session of it, be it on our continent or abroad in so-called heathen 
lands. Here must lie the contribution of the Church to the solu- 
tion of postwar problems on which papers and magazines offer 
articles and comments in bewildering abundance. As a rule, we 
have no doubt, what is written on this subject is well meant and 
springs from the desire to heal the ghastly wounds on the body 
of mankind. The counsels that are given deal chiefly with the 
political, social, financial, and economic difficulties that will con- 
front the world when finally the last gun has been fired and church 
bells proclaim the signing of an armistice agreement. On some of 
the matters involved the Word of God throws light for us, for 
instance, on the importance of justice and fairness and on the hein- 
ousness of cruelty. Let the Christian preacher proclaim what he 
finds in the Scriptures on subjects of this nature, so that his 
parishioners may make proper decisions in their political and 
social activities. But we must not presume as preachers and 
theologians to have expert knowledge on things on which God 
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has not given us directives, nor have we as ambassadors of Christ 
any business preaching anything except what He has given us to 
proclaim. The “political parson,” who discourses with a show of 
wisdom on weighty questions of statesmanship where he lacks 
knowledge, training, and experience, has done the Christian pulpit 
an incalculable amount of harm, not to mention the wrong he is 
committing by neglecting to feed the souls entrusted to him with 
the Bread of Life. Let the Church rather than to participate in 
political discussions bethink itself of its great task — that of bring- 
ing the precious Gospel of Jesus, the divine Sin-bearer, to those 
who are still sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death! 
It cannot give self-government to the inhabitants of India — the 
question whether this should be done is studied by statesmen, 
and honest and intelligent men differ on that point — but it can 
bring them something better, the news and assurance that their 
transgressions have been paid for in the court of God and that 
heaven has been opened wide even for the poorest pariah in 
their midst. 


On all sides church papers express the thought that after the 
war there must be a strong forward movement of Christian mis- 
sions. Who can withhold his assent? Having the teachings of 
salvation with the direction “For all people” in our hands, we 
cannot, if we wish to reflect the mind of our heavenly Lord, 


refuse to participate in this great endeavor. Naturally the war 
interferes, and has interfered, severely with the preaching of the 
Gospel in heathen countries. Even to bring the number of mis- 
sionaries back to its prewar strength will require special efforts. 
Furthermore, it cannot be denied that so-called Christian nations, 
through their internecine strife, have given the heathen a deplorable 
spectacle and brought the religion of Jesus into disrepute. To what 
extent the Christian citizens in the various countries at war are 
responsible for the bloody inundation that swept over the earth, 
we shall not now investigate. We merely wish to assert that 
heathen people cannot understand why nations that profess to 
follow the “Prince of Peace” should destroy each other and that 
whatever respect they may have entertained for the Christian 
religion is in danger of vanishing. Hanging their heads in shame, 
in humble repentance, Christians must resolve to redouble their 
ardor in portraying Christ to those that have not yet learned to 
know Him. We are told that after the conflict the doors will be 
wide open, especially for missionaries coming from America, be- 
cause our country is supposed to be waging this war without im- 
perialistic motives. May be! Of course, that does not mean that 
the antagonism of the self-righteous human heart in pagan lands 
will be less strong after the war than it is now. However, whether 
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there will be a welcome for Christian emissaries when they come 
to heathen people or not, the work of evangelization will have to 
go forward at an accelerated pace. In the past we have been remiss. 
“The time is short.” 


Let us think for one minute of what a difference it would 
make if throughout the world, instead of the thunder of guns 
and the declarations of hatred and hostility, there would be heard 
the grand tidings that Jesus, the promised Christ, has paid for the 
sins of mankind and that all things must work together for good 
to them that love God, the God who reconciled the world to Him- 
self through the death of His Son. Good news in the darkness, 
indeed! Not a promise of wealth, to be sure, of earthly power, 
greatness, and glory, but of inward peace and happiness, manifest- 
ing itself in radiant service to one’s fellow men! Spreading this 
news, we shall be laying foundations of peace, better than any 
others that can be devised in this sinful world, because in this 
way there will be brought about that change of heart which is 
required if the lust for power is to give way to feelings of 
friendship and good will. That is the grandest contribution 
imaginable to the solution of postwar problems. Christians, ye 
are the salt of the earth, ye are the light of the world! 


May 1944 see the end of the dread conflict, so that with vigor 
Zion may be built and its walls extended! “Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord,” 1 Cor. 15:58. W. ARNDT 





= = 
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The Meaning of Augustine’s “De Civitate Dei” 
for Our Day 


(A paper read before the South-Central Pastoral Conference 
of the Minnesota District on May 4, 1943) 


In the presidential address which he prepared for the meeting 
of the American Historical Association in 1941, but which he could 
not deliver because of his death, James Westfall Thompson said: 


Historic unity, the unity of history proper, is to be sought only 
in the history of universals, that is, in ideas. History is not a com- 
pilation of facts. The purpose of the serious historian is to trace 
the advancement of knowledge; not of all knowledge, but so much 
of it as is causative of human conduct. For the totality of man’s 
conduct is ultimately determined by the totality of man’s knowl- 
edge, and the prime movers of human affairs, I think it may be 
said, are Law and Government, Religion, Literature, and Art. The 
degree of culture of any country, of any epoch or period, is con- 
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ditioned by the amount, the direction, and the diffusion of these 
elements.) 

If we are not prepared to agree with this entire statement, 
it is tenable at least that “ideas are the criteria of history.” 2 

An examination of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei and its mean- 
ing for our day, therefore, needs no apology. During the Middle 
Ages, indeed, the treatise by St. Augustine had far greater mean- 
ing than it has now, for the world of today has been secularized 
by forces which the fourth and fifth as well as the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries did not know. But even for us many of the 
principles supported by Augustine must enter into our Weltan- 
schauung if we are to appraise the forces and movements around 
us aright. The twentieth century cannot shrug its shoulders and 
say, “Why be concerned with a Bishop of Hippo who lived fifteen 
hundred years ago?” His ideas have lived in history and have 
made history. His book is one of the major events in history. 
John Neville Figgis says: 

Literally immeasurable has been the influence of St. Augustine 
in molding the mind of Western Europe. So deeply has it entered 
into our life that it is not possible to say where his influence begins 
and where it ends. For the medieval world he summed up so much 
of their heritage from the ancient world—he was so large a 


conduit pipe—that it is hard to say where the stream did not 
penetrate.®) 


Although the modern mind may define ideas advanced before 
the year 1914 as antiquarian, the modern educated mind will know 
that the stream of history has been fed by many rivers and rivulets 
down through the ages — our heritage, to which Augustine did not 
contribute the most insignificant part. 


He was the greatest of the Latin Fathers, the man with whom, 
more than any other, every serious thinker for over a thousand 





1) James Westfall Thompson, “The Age of Mabillon and Mont- 
faucon,” American Historical Review, Vol. XLVII, No.2 (January, 1942), 
page 225. 

2) Loc. cit. 

3) John N.Figgis, The Political Aspects of S. Augustine’s “City of 
God” (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1921), p. 82. 

Adolf Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, fuenfte verbesserte Auflage 
(Tuebingen, 1914), p.290: “Er ist der Vater der roemischen Kirche und 
der Reformation, der Biblizisten und der Mystiker, ja selbst die Renais- 
sance und die moderne empirische Philosophie (Psychologie) sind ihm 
verpflichtet.” 

George C.Sellery and A.C. Krey, Medieval Foundations of Western 
Civilization (New York: Harper & Bros., 1929), p.25, say of the City of 
God that “it has exerted a powerful influence upon the thoughts of men 
down to our own day.” 

A delightful appraisal of Augustine is given by E.K. Rand in his 
lecture, “St. Augustine and Dante,” chap. vm of Founders of the Middle 
Ages (Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, Second Edition, 1941), p. 251. 
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years, and every theologian down to our own time, has had to come 
to terms.*? 


We cannot now tell the story of his life, of his father, Patricius, 
and his mother, Monica; of his education in Tagaste, Carthage, 
Rome, and Milan; of his wanderings through the mazes of 
Manichaeism and Neo-Platonism; of his conversion and baptism 
by St. Ambrose of Milan; and of his career as bishop. Let him 
who will read the story in the matchless Confessions, Augustine’s 
autobiography. We could easily lose ourselves in the man and 
not arrive at his ideas. Nor can we outline his doctrinal position. 
That, too, he has done for us —in his De Doctrina Christiana, libri 
quatuor. Luther studied that work assiduously, but, then, Luther 
lived four hundred years ago. Today we can concern ourselves 
only with Augustine’s City of God, after taking a brief glance at 
his times. 

I. The Occasion for the Writing of the “De Civitate Dei” 


As Augustine lay a dying in the city of Hippo in 430 A.D., 
this city (now known as Bone) was being besieged by the Vandals. 
He was the last bishop of Hippo. The infiltration of the Germanic 
peoples into the Roman Empire had become the Voelkerwanderung, 
the barbarian invasions. Rome was declining, and soon it would 
“fall,” if indeed the year 476 really marks the “fall of Rome.” The 
Roman Empire had deteriorated. Theodosius had divided it into 
the eastern and the western part to provide for the succession of 
his two sons, Honorius and Arcadius, in 395. This same Theodosius 
had made Christianity the only legal religion of the Empire, and 
Christianity was now rapidly penetrating even the remote country 
districts, where dwelt the last pagans. Ever since the days of Con- 
stantine (313) the Church had been in favor with the government 
(excepting during the reign of Julian) and had grown in numbers, 
influence, and wealth. The Church became corrupt; many bishops 
were more concerned with the acquisition of riches than with the 
welfare of souls; the paganization of the primitive Church was 
going on apace. Meanwhile fundamental questions of the Chris- 
tian religion were in dispute. The Arian, the Nestorian, the 
Pelagian, and the Donatist controversies occupied the minds of 
some of the greatest thinkers of the fourth and early fifth centuries. 





4) James Westfall Thompson and Edgar N. Johnson, An Introduc- 
4 te — Europe, 300—1500 (New York: W.W.Norton & Co., 

, p.61. 

Philip Schaff, in the “Editor’s Preface” to Marcus Dods’ translation, 
says: “The City of God is the masterpiece of the greatest genius among 
the Latin Fathers.” A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, ed. by Philip Schaff. First Series, 
Vol. II: St. Augustine’s City of God and Christian Doctrine (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907), p.v. 
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Amid these unsettled times in Church and society, monasticism 
appealed to many, to a Jerome and to an Augustine, providing an 
avenue of escape to those unable to face the pressure of an age of 
transition.» 

Augustine did not withdraw from the world. He faced it, ready 
“to demonstrate to the world the abiding worth of the Church to 
humanity” ® in his De Civitate Dei. He would write an epic in 
prose “to justify the ways of God to men,” comparable alone to 
John Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

The occasion which brought on the work was the sack of Rome 
by the Visigoths in the year 410 A.D. First driven to ask for 
protection within the limits of the Roman Empire by the pressure 
of the Huns, a race which Jordanes describes as “fiercer than 
ferocity itself,’” the Visigoths, had crossed the Danube in the 
year 376. Two years later, made desperate by the perfidy of the 
Romans, the Visigoths defeated the forces of the Emperor Valens 
in a “grievous battle,” Adrianople (378) .8» Again they were settled 
down. Again — this time after thirteen years — they were on the 
march. Under their king, Alaric, they exacted tribute from 
Athens, sacked Corinth, depredated Laconia. Northward they 
turned to make a temporary halt in Epirus, their king now the 
magister militum in Illyricum. The first decade of the fifth century 
found other Germanic nations in a turmoil, anxiously pressing into 
the Roman Empire. “The whole German world had bulged beyond 
the confines of the Rhine and Danube in an expansion of permanent 
and fundamental importance to all subsequent European history.”®) 
Stilicho, the one man who might have stopped Alaric, was slain at 
the behest of the cowardly Emperor Honorius. All roads lead to 
Rome, and thither the Visigoths turned. Diplomatic sparring with 
the inefficient emperor only served to infuriate Alaric. Three 
times he attacked Rome. Scornfully dismissing the bogey of su- 
perior Roman numbers with the remark “The thicker the hay, the 
easier it is to be mowed,” Alaric had shown little concern for the 
proud mistress of the Tiber. His people were permitted to sack 





5)_Cf. particularly J.B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1889), Vol.I, passim; J.W.Thompson, An 
Economic and Social History ‘of the Middle Ages ( 300—1300) (New York: 
Century, 1928), chap. 1m and m1. Thompson and Johnson, op. cit.; Sellery 
and Krey, op. cit.; Edward Gibbon. 

Thompson in his Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, 
p. 73, says: “It may be doubted. if Christianity ever sank so low as in the 
centuries between 300 and 800. 


6) Op. cit., p. 78. 

7) Scott, Hyma, Noyes, Readings in Medieval History (New York: 
Crofts & Co., 1933), p. 30. 

8) Op. cit., p.35. Jordanes’ phrase. 

9) Thompson and Johnson, op. cit., p. 92. 
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Rome — “the city which had rifled the world.” For the first time 
since Hannibal the Great had threatened the City, Rome had been 
in danger. For the first time since the Gauls had sacked her, eight 
hundred years before, in the year 390 B. C., Rome had been forced 
to admit a hostile, victorious army inside her gates. 

Is it any wonder that this event should have moved the con- 
temporary world deeply? If I read the feelings of the time cor- 
rectly, there was a temporary shock, then a deep, vague, un- 
defined, pressing dismay which settled down upon the Western 
world, like the sorrow of one who has been apprised of the moral 
turpitude of a dear friend. Suppose that Britain had fallen as 
a result of the German blitz and the streets of London had echoed 
the tread of the conqueror’s feet, that the English island bastion 
had been successfully invaded for the first time in almost nine 
hundred years, and you can imagine how the people of Augustine’s 
day reacted to the Visigothic looting of Rome, though no radios 
blared forth the news to a shivering world and no telegraphic 
communiques frayed their nerves. Shocked by the first vague 
rumors that reached them, numbed by the confirmation of these 
reports, they must have thought it impossible, and then tried to 
rationalize it. They reached out for reasons to explain this unto- 
ward event or tried to dismiss it with the thought that Rome had 
suffered setbacks before. But why had Rome fallen? Why had 
she suffered this blow to her prestige? 

The pagans immediately answered that Rome had forsaken 
her ancient gods, who now avenged themselves with the sword of 
Alaric. Rome had adopted a new god and a strange religion; 
Jupiter and Mars and the hosts of other gods who had protected 
glorious, eternal Rome had withdrawn their presence. Nemesis 
was inevitable. The Christ, for whose sake the ancient sacrifices 
were abolished, was not the Savior, but the destroyer of Rome. 

Augustine, as a good and faithful shepherd of his flock in 
Hippo, took cognizance of these charges. In one of his sermons, to 
cite an example, after quoting Jupiter’s promise in Vergil’s Aeneid 
that the Roman state would know no boundaries or temporal 
termination, he says: 

An end there will be to all earthly kingdoms. If that end be 
now, God knoweth. For peradventure it is not yet, and we, through 


some infirmity, or mercifulness, or misery, are wishing that it may 
not be yet; nevertheless will it not therefore some day be? .. . 





10) Jerome, hearing the news of the disaster in far-off Palestine, 
asked: “Who could believe that Rome, built upon the conquest of the 
whole world, would fall to the ground? That the mother herself would 
become the tomb of the people?” Quoted op. cit., p.93. For a longer 
quotation from Jerome on his reaction to the barbarian invasions and 
the sack of Rome cf. James Harvey Robinson’s Readings in European 
History (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1904), Vol.I, p.44f. 
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Be it far from me to insult it [Rome]. . . What can I say, then, 
when I speak of Rome, but that that is false which they say of our 
Christ, that He is Rome’s destroyer, and that the gods of wood and 
stone were her defenders? ... And that which they say is not true, 
that immediately on losing her gods Rome has been taken and 
ruined. It is not true at all; their images were overthrown before; 
and even so were the Goths with Rhadagaisus conquered. 

He treats these at some length and points his hearers to the 
eternal Jerusalem. 

But the grand defense against such charges was reserved for 
the greatest of all apologetic books of the early Church, the De 
Civitate Dei. In his Retractions Augustine tells us: 

Rome having been stormed and sacked by the Goths under 
Alaric, their king, the worshipers of false gods, or pagans, as we 
commonly call them, made an attempt to attribute this calamity 
to the Christian religion and began to blaspheme the true God 
with even more than their wonted bitterness and acerbity. It was 
this which kindled my zeal for the house of God and prompted me 
to undertake the defense of the city of God against the charges and 
misrepresentations of its assailants.!2) 

There may have been minor considerations which led Augus- 
tine to compose this work, but here we have the main reason. 
The background of this work, however, cannot be complete in any 
sense without at least a passing reference to the Donatists. A re- 
reading of the City of God inclines me to believe that the undertone 
of the book was pitched for the ears of these heretics. It is true 
that the book was written after (from 413 to 426) the Collatio 
cum Donatistis at Carthage in 411. But in treating of the two cities 
Augustine could not, to my mind, forget that the Donatists taught 
that there was nothing in common between the Church and the 
State or the community. For our purposes, however, we need not 
concern ourselves too much with the Donatists in this essay. Let 
us rather turn to the work itself. 


II. A Resume of the “De Civitate Dei” 


The author himself gives us a summary of the book. 


Of these [twenty-two books], the first five refute those who 
fancy that polytheistic worship is necessary in order to secure 
worldly prosperity and that all these overwhelming calamities 
have befallen us in consequence of its prohibition. In the following 
five books I address myself to those who admit that such calam- 
ities have at all times attended, and will at all times attend, the 





11) Sermon LV in Vol. VI (First Series) of A Select Library of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (ed. by Philip 
Schaff, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903), pe. 433—435. This 
volume contains a collection of Augustine’s sermons, homilies, and har- 
mony of the Gospels. 

12) Retractions, u, 43, cited by Marcus Dods in his preface to the 
translation of The City of ‘God; cf. Schaff, op. cit., II, p. xm. 
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human race and that they constantly recur in forms more or less 
disastrous, varying only in the scenes, occasions, and persons on 
whom they light, but, while admitting this, maintain the worship 
of the gods is advantageous for the life to come. In these ten books, 
then, I refute these two opinions, which are as groundless as they 
are antagonistic to the Christian religion. 

But that no one might have occasion to say that, though I re- 
futed the tenets of other men, I had omitted to establish my own, 
I devote to this object the second part of this work, which com- 
prises twelve books. The first four contain an account of the 
origin of these two cities—the city of God and the city of the 
world. The second four treat of their history or progress; the 
third and last four, of their deserved destinies. And so, though 
all these twenty-two books refer to both cities, yet I have named 
them after the better city, and called them the City of God.1® 


Books I—V of the City of God examine in detail the claims 
of those who say that a worship of the gods— whom Augustine 
calls “useless images, or unclean spirits and pernicious demons, 
or certainly creatures, not the Creator” 14) — does insure temporal 
blessings. Many were spared, Augustine says, in the sack of 
Rome because they took refuge in Christian sanctuaries — the 
Goths were Arian Christians —a thing unknown to pagan victors. 
The Romans, trusting in gods conquered already at Troy, ought 
to have known that the asylum of Juno had availed the Trojans 
nothing. Even they, according to the testimony of Julius Caesar 
and their own history, spared not the temples. Though some 
Christians were violated in the sack of Rome, though some met 
death and their bodies remained unburied, it must be remembered 
that the hardships and calamities of war are inflicted on the un- 
godly as well as on the godly. Rome’s calamity was due to her 
own vices, the lusts of rule, avarice, immoralities fostered by 
luxurious license, scenic games, and exhibitions of shameless folly, 
vices which have not been corrected by the overthrow of Rome.1® 

History teaches that Rome suffered calamities even before the 
incarnation of Christ. The false gods did not improve the morals 
of their votaries, least of all Cybele, “the mother of the gods.” 
The plays and festivals for the gods show their lack of morality; 
the Romans did not even claim to have received their laws from 
these gods. The rape of the Sabines, the testimony of Sallust 
and Cicero, the deeds of Sulla, the most obscene of all, the mys- 
teries of Coelestis, are given as specific examples of immorality; 
the vices of Rome aggravated the ruin of Rome.!® 





13) Loc. cit., note 12. 

14) De Civitate Dei, V, preface (p. 108). All references to the De Ci- 
vitate Dei are to Dods’ translation, op.cit. The page reference alwa 
refers to the second volume of the collection edited by Schaff. The 
propriety of using a translation may be questioned. I offer no defense, 
save that Dods’ translation is better than any of mine might have been. 

15) Op. cit., I. 16) Op. cit., II. 
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The gods did not even protect Rome from external, temporal 
disasters. The period of the monarchy, the Punic Wars, the time 
of the Gracchi, the civil wars between Marius and Sulla, are 
among the examples adduced.!” 


What good things Rome has enjoyed cannot be ascribed to 
any one god, since not even a virtue such as happiness, for ex- 
ample, was ascribed to one god, but alone to the true God, who 
gives earthly kingdoms to the good and the bad.1®) 

Neither fate nor the position of the stars made the Roman 
Empire great, but the laws of God’s providence. God grants tem- 
poral rewards to those who have some measure of civic virtue; 
He granted the Romans their empire.!® 


Having thus shown in the first five books of his work that the 
false gods are not to be worshiped as if they gave material ad- 
vantages, Augustine turns to refute those who believe that the 
gods are to be worshiped on account of the life after death. He 
examines the writings of Marcus Terentius Varro (116—27 B.C.), 
the forty-one books of antiquities of things human and divine. 
Varro had divided his theology into three categories: mythical, 
physical, and civil, or (according to Augustine) fabulous, natural, 
and civic. The mythical, or fabulous, theology Varro himself shows 
will not give a blessed hereafter.2 

The select gods, like Janus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Mars, 
Apollo and Diana, Saturn, Ceres, Liber, the Magna Mater, the 
Earth, and others, the gods worshiped in civil theology, cannot 
give blessedness in eternity.2) 

What about natural theology? Can it lead to heaven? This 
question is to be discussed with the philosophers. The Italic and 
Ionic schools of philosophy produced many illustrious men, among 
them Plato, the disciple of Socrates, “the one who shone with a 
glory which far excelled that of the others and who not unjustly 
eclipsed them all.22) Plato divided philosophy into natural, ra- 
tional, and moral philosophy. The Platonic philosophers, Augus- 
tine believes, “have recognized the true God as the author of all 
things, the source of the light of truth, and the bountiful bestower 
of all blessedness.” 22) He would dispute with them alone. Their 
rational philosophy is above that of the Stoics and Epicureans. In 
their natural philosophy they have learned to know God in accord- 
ance with Rom. 1:19, 20. In moral philosophy the Platonists hold the 
first rank. Plato found the summum bonum in the knowledge and 





17) Op.cit., II. © 21) Op.cit., VII. 

18) Op. cit., IV. 22) Op. cit., VIII, 4 (p. 146). 
19) Op. cit., V. 23) Op. cit., VIII, 5 (p.148). 
20) Op. cit., VI. 
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imitation of God.24) Yet the Christian religion is superior to 
Platonic philosophy, for the Platonist held that sacred rites ought 
to be performed in honor of many gods, since all the gods are 
good and honorable, and friendly to the virtues of the wise. Ac- 
cording to these same Platonists there are celestial gods, aerial 
demons, and terrestrial men; the demons mediate between the 
gods and men. All the religions of the pagans, however, worship 
dead men.*5) 

Some say that there are differences between the demons — 
there are good and bad demons. How can the demons mediate 
between the gods and men when they have nothing in com- 
mon with either? Christ Jesus, the true Mediator, is both God 
and Man.?®) 

All men desire to be happy. The angels are happy, having 
their source of happiness in God. These angels are not to receive 
divine honors and sacrifice, which belong alone to the true God. 
“A true sacrifice is every work which is done that we may be 
united to God in holy fellowship and which has a reference to the 
supreme good and end in which alone we can be truly blessed.” 2” 
God, in His providence, grants eternal and temporal good, and all 
saints both of the Old and the New Testament are justified by 
faith in the mystery of Christ’s incarnation. Porphyry and other 
Platonists cannot find this way to God.?®) 

Now Augustine goes over to the second part of his work. The 
first part was largely negative; the second part is positive. 

“There is a city of God, and its Founder has inspired us with 
a love which makes us covet its citizenship.” 29) To know God, the 
mind of man must be purified, impregnated with faith. “And that 
in this faith it might advance the more confidently towards the 
truth, the truth itself, God, God’s Son, assuming humanity without 
destroying His divinity (homine assumto, non Deo consumto), 
established and founded this faith, that there might be a way for 
man to man’s God through a God-man.” 39 The canonical Scrip- 
ture has paramount authority in teaching us of God. It tells us 
that God created the world, to which the world itself testifies. 
“For, though the voices of the Prophets were silent, the world 
itself, by its well-ordered changes and movements, and by the fair 
appearance of all visible things, bears a testimony of its own, both 
that it was created, and also that it could not have been created 





24) “But the true and highest good, according to Plato, is God, and 
therefore he would call him a philosopher who loves God; for philosophy 
is directed to the obtaining of the blessed life, and he who loves God is 
blessed in the enjoyment of God.” Op. cit., VIII, 9 (p.150). 

25) Op. cit., VIII. 28) Op. cit., X. 

26) Op. cit., IX 29) Op. cit., XI, 1 (p.205). 

27) Op. cit., X, p (p. 183). 30) Op. cit., XI, 2 (p. 206). 
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save by God, whose greatness and beauty are unutterable and 
invisible.” 31) This creation took place according to God’s eternal 
design. We cannot conceive the infinite times nor the infinite 
spaces before the creation, since there is no time before the be- 
ginning. In eternity there is no change, hence no time, and the 
world was made not in time but simultaneously with time. The 
angels were created on the first day, on which God created the 
light; the evil angels did not from the beginning participate in a 
true certainty [?] of eternal felicity, else they would not have fallen. 
The devil is wicked; he sinned by his own will. When God saw 
that that which He had made was good, and said so, He is teaching 
us that it was good. But what about evil? Augustine refutes 
some of the ideas of the Manichaeans and of Origen before going 
on to discuss the nature of the Trinity, which is revealed to us in 
the creation. We recognize in ourselves the image of God, “for we 
both are, and know that we are, and delight in our being, and our 
knowledge of it.” 9?) Being assured that I am and that I know that 
I am, I love both existence and the knowledge of existence, and 
I am assured that I love them. Augustine is highly philosophical 
here, yet more concerned with this “love” than with the other 
thoughts; for from the assurance of this love he would infer that 
we must return to God, our Maker, to know Him, even as the holy: 
angels know God by the presence to their souls of the only- 
begotten Word of God, immutable truth. Once more Augustine 
returns to a discussion of the creation of the angels, because in the 
two communities of angels he finds the origin of the human com- 
munities.3®) 

Originally both the good and the evil angels were created good. 
“The true cause of the blessedness of the good angels is found to 
be this, that they cleave to Him who supremely is. And if we ask 
the cause of the misery of the bad, it occurs to us, and not un- 
reasonably, that they are miserable because they have forsaken 
Him who supremely is and have turned to themselves, who have no 
such essence. ... ‘Pride is the beginning of sin.’” 34) But what 
was the cause of their evil will? Let no one look for an efficient 
cause of the evil will, which is made evil by deflection from God. 
The holy angels have always had a good will, the love of God. 
“Not only of men, but primarily and principally of angels, it is 
true, as it is written (Ps. 73:28): ‘It is good to draw near to God.’ 
And those who have this good in common, have both with Him 
| to whom they draw near, and with one another, a holy fellowship, 
| and form one city of God—His living sacrifice, and His living 





31) Op. cit., XI, 4 (p. 207). 33) Op. cit., XI. 
32) Op. cit., XI, 26 (p. 220). 34) Op. cit., XII, 6 (p. 229). 
2 
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temple.” 35> Having spoken of the rise of the city of God among 
the good angels, Augustine then proceeds to discuss its origin 
among men. This brings him to a treatment of the creation of 
man, a refutation of the hypothesis that man as a race is immortal, 
existing in the past for many thousands of years, a rebuttal of the 
theory that there are revolving cycles of existence, and a negation 
of the Platonist view that the angels created man.®® 


God made men, “that if they discharged the obligations of 
obedience, an angelic immortality and blessed eternity might ensue, 
without the intervention of death; but if they disobeyed, death 
should be visited on them with just sentence.” 97 There is a death 
when the soul is forsaken of God and a death when the soul for- 
sakes the body. To the good this bodily death is good; to the evil 
it is evil. Even the regenerate must suffer bodily death. “No 
sooner do we begin to live in this dying body than we begin to 
move ceaselessly towards death.” *®) Adam in his sin forsook God; 
this falling away from God was the first death of the soul. This 
requires a survey of some of the speculations of the philosophers 
concerning death, the nature of the human body, particularly after 
the resurrection, and kindred questions.®® 

One of these questions deals with the nature of the emotions. 
In Paradise our first parents had no fear or grief. “Their love to 
God was unclouded, and their mutual affection was that of faithful 
and sincere marriage; and from this love flowed a wonderful 
delight, because they always enjoyed what was loved. Their 
avoidance of sin was tranquil; and so long as it was maintained, 
no other ill at all could invade them and bring sorrow.” *) Man 
sinned; the transgression being preceded by an evil will, “by aspir- 
ing to be self-sufficing, he fell away from Him who truly suffices 
him.” #1) By his sin, man’s emotions became corrupt, particularly 
lust, which is accompanied with shame. “The sins of men and 
angels do nothing to impede the ‘great works of the Lord which 
accomplish His will’ (Ps. 111:2).” 42» He shows what good can be 
accomplished by His grace.*® 

Accordingly, two cities have been formed by two loves: the 
earthly by the love of self, even to the contempt of God; the 
heavenly by the love of God, even to the contempt of self. The 
former, in a word, glories in itself, the latter in the Lord. For the 
one seeks glory from men; but the greatest glory of the other is 


God, the witness of conscience. The one lifts up its head in its 
own glory; the other says to its God, “Thou art my Glory, and 





35) Op. cit., XII, 9 (p. 232). 40) Op. cit., XIV, 10 (p.271). 
36) Op. cit., XII. 41) Op. cit., XIV, 13 (p.274). 
37) Op. cit., XIII, 1 (p. 245). 42) Op. cit., XIV, 27 (p. 282). 
38) Op. cit., XIII, 10 (p. 249). 43) Op. cit., XIV. 

39) Op. cit., XII. 
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the Lifter-up of mine head” (Ps.3:3). In the one, the princes and 
the nations it subdues are ruled by the love of ruling; in the other, 
the princes and the subjects serve one another in love, the latter 
obeying, while the former take thought of all. The one delights in 
its own strength, represented in the persons of its rulers; the other 
says to its God, “I will love Thee, O Lord, my Strength” (Ps. 18:1). 
And therefore the wise men of the one city, living according to 
man, have sought profit to their own bodies or souls, or both, and 
those who have known God “glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened; professing themselves to be wise” — that is, 
glorifying in their own wisdom and being possessed by pride — 
“they became fools and changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” For they were either 
leaders or followers of the people in adoring images, “and wor- 
shiped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed forever” (Rom.1:21-25). But in the other city there is 
no human wisdom but only godliness, which offers due worship 
to the true God and looks for its reward in the society of the 
saints, of holy angels as well as holy men, “that God may be all 
in all” (1 Cor. 15:28) .4*# 

With this, Augustine concludes the first section of the second 
part of his work, on the origins of the two cities. In the following 
four books he traces the progress of the two cities. 

He goes into the history of Cain and Abel, the long life and 
large stature of the antediluvians, and the Flood.*®) 

In parallel fashion he follows through the terrestrial and ce- 
lestial cities from Noah to Abraham and then proceeds to examine 
the history of the descendants of Abraham.*® 

The prophetic age is next studied. The prophecies of Hannah 
and David, the 89th Psalm, the 45th, the 110th, the 22d, the 3d, 
the 41st, the 15th, and 68th Psalms, are among the passages 
treated.4” 

Augustine then turns to secular history, the history of the 
Assyrians, Sicyon, Argos, Rome. He touches on the so-called 
prophecies of the Sibyls. He then goes on to the times of Hosea, 
Amos, Micah, Isaiah, etc. In an apologetic vein he writes about 
the canonicity of the Scriptures, the value of the Septuagint, the 
presence of heretics in the Church, and the contention that Chris- 
tianity would not last more than three hundred sixty-five years.*® 

In the four final books of the City of God Augustine turns to 
the question of the ultimate destinies of the two cities. 

The philosophers have reasoned almost without end regarding 
the chief good, Varro finding no less than two hundred eighty-eight 





44) Op. cit., XIV, 28 (pp. 282—283). 47) Op. cit., XVII. 
45) Op. cit., XV. 48) Op. cit., XVII. 
46) Op. cit., XVI. 
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different opinions, of which, by removing secondary differences, 
there are three which ought to be investigated, upon which it will 
be found that virtue is the highest good. The philosophers try to 
find the supreme good in themselves. But in this mortal state 
human society abounds in miseries, whether mankind be united 
in smaller or larger groups. Even friendships have their bitter- 
nesses. The supreme good or end of the city of God is either peace 
in eternal life, or eternal life in peace. “For peace is a good so 
great, that even in this earthly or mortal life there is no word we 
hear with such pleasure, nothing we desire with such zest, or find 
to be more thoroughly gratifying.” *®) There is a tranquillity of 
order in nature. The peace of this world is enjoyed by the children 
of God, who will attain to full peace in eternity. 

A day of judgment is coming; even now in the mingled web 
of human affairs God’s judgment is present, though it cannot always 
be readily discerned. This compels Augustine to examine various 
Scripture passages dealing with eschatology, e. g., Rev. 20; 2 Peter 3; 
2 Thess. 2:1-11; 1 Thess. 4:13-16; Is. 26:19; Dan. 7:15-28; and 
other passages.®!) 

He speaks of the punishment of the wicked. Unbelief brings 
various arguments against it. It argues that bodies cannot last 
forever in burning fires, but pain does not necessarily mean de- 
struction through death. Examples are adduced from nature, such 
as the diamond, proving that bodies may remain unconsumed in 
fire. Besides that, there are many things which reason cannot 
explain and yet are true. Ultimately, of course, we believe in 
miracles because of the omnipotence of God. Some argue that it is 
unjust that the punishment lasts longer than the sin itself lasted. 
Cicero shows that there are eight kinds of penalties, and legal 
justice does not allow this argument. 

But eternal punishment seems hard and unjust to human per- 
ceptions, because in the weakness of our mortal condition there is 
wanting that highest and purest wisdom by which it can be per- 
ceived how great a wickedness was committed in that first trans- 
gression. The more enjoyment man found in God, the greater was 
his wickedness in abandoning Him; and he who destroyed in 
himself a good which might have been eternal became worthy of 
eternal evil. Hence the whole mass of the human race is con- 
demned; for he who first gave entrance to sin has been punished 
with all his posterity who were in him as a root, so that no one 
is exempt from this just and due punishment, unless delivered by 
mercy and undeserved grace.®?) 

Those who fancy that no men shall be punished eternally, like 
Origen, who believed that even the devil would be delivered from 





49) Op. cit., XIX, 11 (p. 407). 51) Op. cit., XX. 
50) Op. cit., XTX. 52) Op. cit., XXI, 12 (p. 463). 
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hell, Augustine calls “tenderhearted Christians.” Some believe 
that no one shall be damned because of the intercession of the 
saints in the Last Judgment; others, that all those who have been 
baptized, no matter into what impiety or heresy they may have 
fallen, will be saved; still others, that only those who are Catholics, 
however badly they have lived, will receive the promise; some 
believe that sins accompanied with almsgiving will do them no 
harm. Against all these divergent views Augustine replies.5) 


In the last book Augustine discusses the eternal blessedness 
of the city of God. Some refuse to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ, fully attested. He is true God; Rome loved its founder 
Romulus and therefore believed him to be a god; the Christians 
believe Christ to be God and therefore love Him. How is it that 
Christ is everywhere believed as the resurrected and ascended 
Lord? Augustine cites various miracles of his own day, which, he 
says, witness to the Resurrection and Ascension, done by the mar- 
tyrs in testimony of that faith they had in Christ. Against the 
Platonist argument on “scientific grounds” (that a body of earth 
cannot live in heaven because of its weight) he brings scientific 
counterarguments. Against the calumnies of the unbelievers who 
ridicule the doctrine of the resurrection he replies in detail. He 
speaks of the new spiritual bodies of the believers. Then, after 
discussing the ills and the blessings of temporal life, he ends his 
work with a peroration on the eternal felicity of the city of God 
and the eternal Sabbath.5” 


This in brief review is the substance of De Civitate Dei. The 
work is prolix, repetitious; in it there are many digressions. Yet 
the architectural scheme of the whole has been carried out by 
the hand of a master artist, faithful to his blueprints, but ready to 
embellish without marring the beauty of the whole. 

The book has its faults; but it effectually introduces us to the 
most influential of theologians and the greatest popular teacher; 
to a genius that cannot nod for many lines together; to a reasoner 
whose dialectic is more formidable, more keen and sifting, than 
that of Socrates or Aquinas; to a saint whose ardent and genuine 
devotional feeling bursts up through the severest argumentation; 
to a man whose kindliness and wit, universal sympathies and 
breath of intelligence, lend piquancy and vitality to the most 
abstract dissertation.®» 


The work is first of all an apology, a defense of Christianity. 
We must examine it further as to its apologetic character. It is 
a theological treatise, though not complete, in which some of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion are discussed in 





53) Op. cit., XXI. 54) Op. cit., XXII. 
55) Marcus Dods, “Translator’s Preface,” in Schaff, op. cit., II, p. x1v. 
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detail. It presents viewpoints of history, of political science, so- 
ciety, and especially of the Church, which cannot be overlooked. 
No résumé can give an adequate idea of the wealth of thoughts 
expressed by Augustine. 


III. The Value of the “De Civitate Dei” as an Apology 


Among the apologetes of the ancient Church we must reckon 
Augustine the greatest. Greater than Tertullian, Cyprian, Minu- 
cius Felix, or Lactantius, Augustine has given us a work which 
may well be read by Lutheran pastors to fortify themselves with 
arguments against the ignorant or the would-be wise. 

One of the requisites of a bishop, an overseer, a pastor, is that 
“he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers” (Titus 1:9). He must warn against those 
who come in sheep’s clothing (Matt. 7:15). As a watchman stand- 
ing guard on the walls of Zion, he must sound the alarm against 
the approaching enemy; as a faithful shepherd, he must warn his 
flock against the dangers of wolves and bears. He must not say, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace” (Jer.6:14). The builders 
of the city of God must, like those who rebuilt the walls of Jeru- 
salem, build while armed. Lehren and wehren belong together. 
The refutation of error, even from a strictly pedagogical point of 
view, is a necessary part of the inculcation of sound truth. And 
while it is true that the wsus elenchticus need not be employed in 
every sermon and that the preacher “should not assume a habitual 
gladiatorial attitude in the pulpit” (to use Dean Fritz’s phrase) ,5>© 
it is nevertheless true that that preacher who avoids the use of 
polemics is not doing his full duty. 

In our own day the need for apologetics and polemics from the 
pulpit has not been lessened. We may argue that after a century 
of sound teaching the Missouri Synod is as a whole so well 
grounded in sound doctrine and so well guarded against error that 
it is not necessary to be polemical in our preaching. We may 
argue that our congregations are so filled with the truths of the 
Bible, by virtue of our Christian day schools and the thorough 
indoctrination they have received, that it is not wholesome to 
mention the false notions current in our day. Such arguments are 
based on the fallacy that our congregations are isolated in-groups 
which have little or no contact with the thought of the day. How- 
ever, the radio, for instance, brings views of divergent hues to 
our people; sometimes they can winnow the good from the bad; 
sometimes, not. Newspapers and popular magazines present ideas 





56) J.H.C.Fritz, Pastoral Theology (St.Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1932), p.75. Dr.Fritz, of course, does not disparage the 
value of polemics. 
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and concepts which in many instances are not in the form of 
sound words. The current trend towards a greater religiosity, 
which has been labeled a “return to religion,” and which can be 
seen from the popularity of religious books,®5” will, I believe, 
affect also our people. They stand, owing to modern means of 
communication, no longer in far-off corners unaffected by the 
crosscurrents of the day, but at the very crossroads of events 
or in close proximity to these crossroads. The fact that the edu- 
cational level has risen and that many of them are now high 
school graduates means that they have come in contact with the 
thinking of our generation, often in schools which glorify the 
emancipation of the mind from the shackles of a dead theology 
(as they teach). We cannot ignore these trends and must be 
ready, therefore, to counteract them. 

The utilitarian and materialistic philosophy of our day, evolu- 
tionism, communism, we know as some of the evils. We are 
acquainted with the shibboleth of the modern mind, “the brother- 
hood of man.” We are more or less aware of the unionistic 
teachings about us. The essential errors of natural man concern- 
ing his inherent goodness, or at least the lack of depravity, and 
his confidence in his own work-righteousness we cannot miss. 
But what about the theological by-products (if we may use this 
phrase) of that catalysis, the war? What about this so-called 
“tolerance”? this new paganism? this glorification of the state? 
this emphasis on the “social teachings of religion”? “the twilight 
of Christianity”? or “the church in disrepute”? 

I am mentioning some of these trends because it seems to me 
that the very occasion which gave rise to Augustine’s City of God, 
a political event which was reflected in adverse criticisms of Chris- 
tianity, teaches us that any apologetics or polemics must be zeit- 
gemaess. There is nothing gained by refuting the ideas of the 
Manichaeans or the Neo-Platonists except in so far as these ideas 
may be current today. We need not exhume the bones of dead 
heretics merely to scorch them again with the fire of our eloquence. 

This does not mean that Augustine’s apologetics cannot be of 
value to us. We have learned one thing already, that our apolo- 





57) George N.Shuster, “Religious Books in Wartime,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, Vol. XXVI, No.14 (April 3, 1943), pp. 22—24, lists 
twenty-six books of a religious nature in observance of religious book 
week. The very next review in this periodical, by Gladys Graham, of 
Curtis’s Story of Bible People, is headed “History’s Biggest Best-Seller.” 
The subtitle of Shuster’s article says, “Reading Today Reflects the 
Pre-occupations of People.” He concludes his article, p.24: “There is 
abroad in the land what men term a ‘revival of religion. We do well 
to remember, as we speak those words, that religion is something for 
which the best of our contemporaries, in many dark lands, have stood 
and died, thus helping to earn for mankind the right to freedom.” Just 
what is religion? 
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getics should be geared to our times. We can see that, too, from 
his constant reference to those writers who were most highly 
regarded. He quotes Vergil, both pro and con. He goes to Cicero 
and even to Plato. Varro, whose books contained the most sys- 
tematic exposition of paganism, is laid under heavy toll. Porphyry 
is refuted repeatedly. 

By reason of his training in the schools of rhetoric in Carthage 
and Rome, Augustine was thoroughly at home in the writings of the 
pagans. He had lived in Milan, the second city of Italy. Very 
probably one of the best educated men of his day, he was in a 
position to appraise the thinking of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries better than almost any one else. But he goes to the 
sources of this thinking. Is it amiss to remark that that preacher 
who would refute evolutionism should be acquainted with Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, or to refute communism, he should have 
read Karl Marx’s Das Kapital? This in spite of the fact that the 
views of both Darwin and Marx have been modified and the 
apologete must needs know the works of later writers. 

Augustine’s thoroughness can be seen from a more detailed 
analysis of book X, the closing book of the first part of his work. 
He has been discussing the proposition that the false gods ought 
to be worshiped because they alone provide blessedness in the 
hereafter. “It is the decided opinion of all who use their brains,” 
he says, “that all men desire to be happy.” 5) The Platonists, 
“justly esteemed the noblest of the philosophers, because they 
had the wit to perceive that the human soul, immortal and rational, 
or intellectual, as it is, cannot be happy except by partaking of 
the light of that God by whom itself and the world were made; 
and also that the happy life which all men desire cannot be reached 
by anyone who does not cleave with pure and holy love to that 
one supreme good, the unchangeable God,” 5®) suppose that many 
gods should be worshiped. What is worship? Aatoeia? cultus? 
religio? evoépeva? teoogBeva? This worship belongs to God only; 
therefore the angels cannot desire our worship. Their happiness 
is from God; therefore they cannot wish our happiness to flow 
from another source.5®) Plotinus, a Greek philosopher of the third 
century, one of the greatest philosophers of the Neo-Platonic 
school, is cited in support of the contention that the angels receive 
their light from God.®) And so the Platonists must acknowledge 
that neither the angels nor we can obtain a happy condition without 
worshiping “the one God of gods.” 

To Him we owe the service which is called in Greek Aatgeia, 


whether we render it outwardly or inwardly; for we are all His 
temple, each of us severally and all of us together, because He 





58) Civ. Dei, X, 1 (p.180). 60) Op. cit., X, 3 (p. 182). 
59) Op. cit., X, 2. 
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condescends to inhabit each individually and the whole harmonious 
body, being no greater in all than in each, since He is neither 
expanded nor divided. Our heart, when it rises to Him, is His altar; 
the priest who intercedes for us is His Only-begotten; we sacrifice 
to Him bleeding victims when we contend for His truth even unto 
blood; to Him we offer the sweetest incense when we come before 
Him burning with holy and pious love; to Him we devote and 
surrender ourselves and His gifts in us; to Him, by solemn feasts 
and on appointed days, we consecrate the memory of His benefits 
lest through the lapse of time ungrateful oblivion should steal 
upon us; to Him we offer on the altar of our heart the sacrifice 
of humility and praise, kindled by the fire of burning love. It is 
that we may see Him, so far as He can be seen; it is that we may 
cleave to Him, that we are cleansed from all stain of sin and evil 
passions, and are consecrated to His name. For He is the fountain 
of our happiness, He the end of all our desires. Being attached to 
Him, or rather let me say, re-attached — for we had detached our- 
selves and lost hold of Him — being, I say, re-attached to Him, we 
tend towards Him by love that we may rest in Him and find our 
blessedness by attaining that end. For our good, about which 
philosophers have so keenly contended, is nothing else than to be 
united to God. It is, if I may say so, by spiritually embracing Him 
that the intellectual soul is filled and impregnated with true 
virtues.®) 


And as worship, so sacrifice is due alone to the true God.§! 
God does not need our sacrifices, but He requires them, par- 
ticularly mercy.®2) But even mercy, if it is not shown for God’s 
sake, is not a sacrifice. After quoting Romans 12:1, in which 
St. Paul beseeches us to present our bodies as a living sacrifice, 
Augustine says: 


If, then, the body, which, being inferior, the soul uses as a 
servant or instrument, is a sacrifice when it is used rightly and 
with reference to God, how much more does the soul itself become 
a sacrifice when it offers itself to God, in order that, being inflamed 
with the fire of His love, it may receive of His beauty and become 
pleasing to Him, losing the shape of earthly desires, and being 
remolded in the image of permanent loveliness! ... The whole 
redeemed city, that is to say, the congregation, or community, of 
the saints, is offered to God as our sacrifice through the great High 
Priest, who offered Himself to God in His Passion for us that we 
might be members of this glorious head, according to the form of 
a servant.... This is the sacrifice of Christians; we, being many, 
are one body in Christ.®®) 


The angels, who together with us form the one city of God, 
do not desire our sacrifices, Augustine asserts.*4) God performed 
miracles through: the angels.*®) Illicit arts, necromancy, theurgy, 
are practiced through demons, but even Porphyry denies that 





61) Op. cit., X, 4. 64) Op. cit., X, 7 
62) Op. cit., X, 5. 65) Op. cit., X, 8. 
63) Op. cit., X, 6 (p. 184). 
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theurgy can secure to any one a return to God.®®) He examines 
theurgy ®” and goes into a detailed discussion of Porphyry’s letter 
to Anebo, the Egyptian.*®) Then he returns to a discussion of the 
miracles of the true God, performed through angels.®®) The in- 
visible God has often made Himself visible 7 and gives temporal 
and eternal blessings. 

For he who denies that all things which either angels or men 
can give us are in the hand of the one Almighty is a madman. 
The Platonist Plotinus discourses concerning providence, and from 
the beauty of the flowers and foliage proves that from the supreme 
God, whose beauty is unseen and ineffable, providence reaches 
down even to these earthly things here below; and he argues that 
all these frail and perishing things could not have so exquisite and 
elaborate a beauty were they not fashioned by Him whose unseen 
and unchangeable beauty continually pervades all things.™” 

The Law, enjoining the worship of the true God, was given 
by the ministry of angels.72? Those angels, not the wicked demons, 
are to be trusted about the way to life eternal.72) Augustine must 
speak also of the signs and wonders which accompanied the Ark 
of the Covenant.74) He refutes those who reject the miracles of 
the Bible.75) He does all this in order to show that the true God 
only is to receive sacrifices.7® The supreme sacrifice was offered 
by Him who was both victim and priest.” The power that the 
demons have has been delegated to them for the trial and glorifica- 
tion of the saints.78) By the grace of God the saints have power 
against the demons and true purification of the heart.) The Neo- 
Platonists speak of various principles which regulate the purifica- 
tion of the soul,8® but there is only one true principle which 
purifies and renews human nature, the Principle which assumed 
human flesh.*!) In Him all the saints, both of the Old and the New 
Testament, are purified.82) Porphyry is to be censured for rejecting 
the true God,8®) more so than Apuleius,®*) for Porphyry in his 
human wisdom did not recognize the true Wisdom, Christ.85 
Augustine must therefore speak at greater length of the Incar- 
nation,®® and then he considers Porphyry’s emendations and 
modifications of Platonism,®”) answering more arguments of the 





66) Op. cit., X, 9. 


67) Op. cit., X, 10. 
68) Op. cit., X, 11. 
69) Op. cit., X, 12. 


70) Op. cit., X, 13 


71) Op. cit., X, 14 (p. 189). 
72) Op.cit., X, 15. 
73) Op. cit., X, 16. 
74) Op. cit., X, 17. 
75) Op. cit., X, 18. 
76) Op. cit., X, 19. 


77) Op. cit., X, 20. 
78) Op.cit., X, 21. 
79) Op. cit., X, 22. 
80) Op. cit., X, 23. 
81) Op. cit., X, 24. 
82) Op. cit., X, 25. 
83) Op. cit., X, 26. 
84) Op. cit., X, 27. 
85) Op. cit., X, 28. 
86) Op. cit., X, 29. 
87) Op. cit., X, 30. 
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Platonists §®) before he finally closes the book with an exposition 
of the true way to salvation through the grace of Christ.®® 

You see how meticulous Augustine is in answering every ob- 
jection that might be raised against the worship of the true God. 
Neither good angels nor wicked demons — and in this class Augus- 
tine places the false gods of the pagans — are to be worshiped. He 
examines closely the arguments of the Neo-Platonists. It would 
seem to us that there is little more to be said on the subject. 

Augustine is also fair in his polemics; by this I mean that he 
does not twist his opponents’ arguments. At times he might ridicule 
them, but usually he gives them a sober and respectful hearing. 
He takes great pains to show the different “principles” which the 
Neo-Platonists believe in, even discussing the differences between 
Porphyry and Plotinus.®” 

An apologete gains comparatively little who in a bigoted 
fashion perverts the opinions of his adversaries. These adversaries 
are honest and sincere in their beliefs, though neither their honesty 
nor their sincerity has been a safeguard against error. We may 
think of the “Jehovah’s Witnesses” in our day, who by their zeal 
mislead many. To meet them with ridicule or, worse yet, with 
incomplete, hazy, perverted statements of their position will not 
convince them nor those in danger of being drawn to them. To 
argue against the evolutionists, or even to warn against evolution 
without an understanding of some of the alleged proofs of the 
theories propounded and a fair statement of these proofs, can only 
weaken the polemics. 

It is in the arena of “science” that much polemics must be 
carried on today, as it was in the arena of “philosophy” that Augus- 
tine waged his battles against the unbelievers. Augustine cannot 
help us to combat the modern theories of evolution on scientific 
grounds, though he does refute those who do not believe in creation 
on philosophic grounds. Philosophy and philosophic arguments 
are not dead today, and we find those who are opposed to “scien- 
tists” who repudiate the validity of insights other than their own.®! 
The modern theologian is expected to be a philosopher rather than 
a scientist, a humanist rather than a laboratory expert.®) 





88) Op. cit., X, 31. 89) Op. cit., X, 32. 
90) Op. cit., X, 23; cf. X, 28. 


91) Thecdave Meyer Greene in the “Introduction” to The Meaning 
of the Humanities, by Perry, Krey, Panofsky, Calhoun, and- Chinard 
(Princeton University Press: 1938), p. xxx1. 

92) Robert Lowry Calhoun’s essay “Theology and the Humanities,” 
op. cit., pp. 119—150, is one, I fear, that should be better known. It will 
repay careful reading. Cf. also Martin S.Sommer, “The Pastor and 
Secular Literature,” Concorpia THEOLOGICAL Monruty, Vol. VII, No.9 
(September, 1936), pp. 677—684. 
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As a humanist, Augustine must be given a high rank. In him 
was the poet — even sections of his prose have a poetic beauty — 
and the musician — he wrote a treatise on music—and the phi- 
losopher and the historian and the theologian.®®) What more 
would you ask to have one qualify as a humanist? He can quote 
Vergil with all the love and reverence of a native Roman and 
Cicero’s influence on him is almost that of a beloved master on 
a budding scholar.®* 

I will not labor the point or make many-pointed applica- 
tions. Let me merely remark that in my opinion the theologian 
who neglects the humanities, not merely literature but also 
philosophy and history, is for that reason a poorer theologian and 
a poorer apologete. The De Civitate Dei is at once literature, 
philosophy, history, and theology. 

Has it any practical value, you will ask? 

Augustine’s work is not merely an armchair apology which is 

out of touch with the thinking of the “little man.” He knows and 
refutes the doubts of the “street-corner philosopher” as well as 
those of the academicians. And it is surprising how “modern” 
some of these criticisms are. Let me illustrate. 
_ In his discussion of creation Augustine cites Genesis 1:1. He 
then takes up the question, posed by the Epicureans, “Why did 
God creaie the world just at that particular time?” They wanted 
to argue that, after all, the world had existed for a much longer 
time. Augustine answers: 

Though the voices of the Prophets were silent, the world itself, 
by its well-ordered changes and movements and by the fair ap- 
pearance of all visible things, bears a testimony of its own, both 
that it has been created, and also that it could not have been 
created save by God, whose greatness and beauty are unutterable 
and invisible.» 

The world was created according to the eternal design of God. 

Or the arguments which Augustine meets in the last book. 
Not everyone believes in the resurrection of the flesh. Even today 
many find it hard to believe in it. They will ask, Will God restore 
the bodies that have been eaten by sharks? What about those 
who are blown to bits by bombs? Will abortions have a part in 
the resurrection? Augustine is inclined to believe that they will.®® 





93) Gerald G. Walsh, Medieval Humanism (New York: Macmillan, 
1942), p. 20, summarizes Augustine’s De Musica, “which,” he says, “might 
be called a very key to humanistic happiness,” as follows: “In poetry, 
he [Augustine] says (and it is easy to apply the words to life), there 
should be music to satisfy the senses, passion to appeal to the emotions, 
meaning to feed the mind; and all should be lifted to the level of prayer.” 


94) E.K.Rand, “St. Augustine and Dante,” in his Founders of the 
Middle Ages, p.255 ff., shows the humanistic bent of Augustine’s mind. 


95) Civ. Dei, XI, 4 (p. 207). 96) Op. cit., XXII, 13. 
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Will infants have that body which they would have had had they 
grown up? Augustine answers, “Not a hair of your head shall 
perish.” 9 Will the bodies of the saints be all of the same size 
as the body of our Lord? Augustine says, No. “Every man shall 
receive his own size which he had in youth, though he died an 
old man, or which he would have had, supposing he died before 
his prime.” 98 Will women retain their own sex in the resur- 
rection? Augustine’s answer is, Yes, but there will be no mar- 
riages.°®) What about bodily blemishes? That which mars human 
beauty will not be in heaven, he says. 

Now, we may not agree with all of Augustine’s answers. Some 
of them may seem to us almost as childish as the arguments which 
they are to meet. I dare say, however, that many of these childish 
queries are just those that trouble some of our Christians. I recall 
an old mother, a faithful Lutheran throughout her life, who but a 
few weeks before her death was troubled with the question, “Wie 
konnte Salomo so viele Weiber liebhaben?” I recall, too, an M. D., 
not of our faith, who, though seriously ill in the hospital, posed 
various questions about the resurrection. 

It would seem, then, that even from a practical point of view 
there are some things—if you will permit an understatement — 
in the De Civitate Dei that will be helpful. 

There are two more points which I would like to make about 
the value of the City of God as an apology. One is: it is specific. 
Augustine does not fire a salvo merely in the general direction of 
the enemy, nor does he drop his bombs indiscriminately. With the 
precision of a trained bombardier using the hairline accurateness 
of the Norden bombsight, he drops his bombs on well-chosen 
objectives. Augustine does not hesitate to mention names in re- 
futing his opponents. We have learned Nominalelenchus already 
from Scripture, but let us be reminded of that from the De Civitate 
Dei. The charge may be leveled against us that we be “name- 
callers” and “rabble-rousers.” What of it? 

The second point is regarding the procedure Augustine follows. 
Augustine meets his opponents on a common ground and then 
turns to Scripture. He reasons with them, and then he swings 
over to divine revelation. Consider his sustained argumentation 
in Books VIII and IX on natural theology and the worship of 
demons. Very carefully he examines the philosophy of Plato. 
He does not hesitate to say, however: 

For although a Christian man instructed only in ecclesiastical 
literature may perhaps be ignorant of the very name of Platonists, 


and may not even know that there have existed two schools of 
philosophers speaking the Greek tongue, to wit, the Ionic and the 





97) Op. cit., XXII, 14. 99) Op. cit., XXII, 17. 
98) Op. cit., XXII, 15. 100) Op. cit., XXII, 19. 
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Italic, he is nevertheless not so deaf with respect to human affairs 
as not to know that philosophers profess the study, and even the 
possession, of wisdom. He is on his guard, however, with respect 
to those who philosophize according to the elements of this world, 
not according to God, by whom the world itself was made; for he 
is warned by the precept of the Apostle, and faithfully hears what 
has been said, “Beware that no one deceive you through philosophy 
“4 vain deceit, according to the elements of the world” (Col. 

St.Paul, he says, made use of philosophy in showing the 
natural knowledge of God and in his address on Mars’ Hill. With 
that warning he goes on, refuting the Platonists step by step, show- 
ing a thorough acquaintance with the writings of Apuleius, and 
arrives at the point where he is ready to speak of the God-man and 
the differences between the demons and the angels. 

The apologete, of course, cannot rest his case on reason, for 
the “natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” 
He must meet his opponent on a plane which he will accept. 
Ultimate truth, of course, came only through revelation, and the 
apologete must turn to the Bible for the climax of his argu- 
mentation. Much harm can be done, however, by not following 
Augustine’s steps. After all, was it not this method which Paul 
used? In the Agora at Athens he was speaking as a philosopher 
to philosophers, he who was “all things to all men.” Did not 
Christ meet the woman of Sychar on a common ground when 
speaking to her about the worship of the true God? The final 
proof, after a predisposition to accept this proof has been gained, 
must come from the Scriptures. 

Much, then, can be gained from the study of the City of God 
as an apology. His method, the characteristics of his apology, are 


valuable today. 
IV. The Philosophy of History in the “De Civitate Dei” 


The De Civitate Dei is an apology. Ernst Troeltsch says: 

Es ist voellig aus der Zeit fuer die Zeit geschrieben. Es 
nimmt nicht bloss “apologetische Fragen gegenueber der heid- 
nisch-patriotischen Anklagen zum Ausgangspunkte,” sondern ist 
von der ersten bis zur letzten Zeile das Buch des Seelsorgers, 
Homileten, Praktikers und Apologeten, der die Christen staerken 
will und daher seine ungeheure und bunte Gelehrsamkeit in den 
Dienst der Widerlegung aller denkbaren Vorwuerfe stellt. Es ist 
die letzte grosse Leistung der apologetischen Literatur, ueberall 
mit der praktischen Absicht, den alten Vorwurf einer Aufloesung 
der roemischen Gesellschaft durch die christliche Kirche zu wider- 
legen.102) 





101) Op. cit., VIII, 10 (p. 150). 

102) Ernst Troeltsch, Augustin, die christliche Antike und das 
Mittelalter, im Anschluss an die Schrift “De Civitate Dei” (Historische 
Bibliothek, 36. Band, Muenchen und Berlin, Oldenburg, 1915), p. 8. 
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Troeltsch also points out that few have read the work in its 
entirety, else it would not be taken for a Christian philosophy of 
history or for a Christian viewpoint of society. But he will 
admit that “das bunte und endlose Material solcher Polemik und 
Apologetik ist nun aber unter einen einfachen Gesichtspunkt ge- 
bracht.” 194) Augustine’s viewpoint is a historical one. Although 
the work was not written as a philosophy of history or as a 
treatise in political science, it does offer the materials for both, 
in my opinion, and as such can be and is of value and meaning 
today. For that reason I propose to treat both in some detail. 
It should be understood, however, that Augustine does not set forth 
a systematic, analytic treatment of either. An attempt to recon- 
struct such a philosophy of history or theory of the state must be 
regarded as an interpretation of Augustine’s views. 

I shall not go into the question: What is History? 1° How- 
ever, I would like to say a few words about the value of history 
for the theologian before going over to a discussion of Augustine’s 
philosophy of history. It is evident that Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei is steeped in history. 

Sacred history as recorded in the inspired books of the Bible 
is often used. There is no need to give specific instances. In the 
field of ecclesiastical history he makes reference to the so-called 
“ten persecutions,” 1°7) martyrology, and current saints’ legends,1°® 
and the misfortunes of some Christians in the sack of Rome. 
(“Misfortune” is a mild word; he speaks of the rape of Christian 
women during the sack) .1! 

The secular historian whom Augustine quotes most frequently 
is Sallust.11» He makes one reference to Livy.2) Polybius is 





103) Op. cit., p.7 f. 

104) Op.cit., p.10. Heinrich Scholz, Glaube und Unglaube in der 
Weltgeschichte, 1911, is cited in support of the view that Augustine has 
no philosophy of history. 

105) Reinken, Die Geschichtsphilosophie des heiligen Augustinus, 
Schaffhausen, 1866, was not available to me. 

Figgis, op. cit., devotes an entire lecture to this subject. 

106) Henry Johnson’s discussion in the first chapter of his Teaching 
of History (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940), pp.1—24, is perhaps as 
good a discussion of this question as can be found. I know of none better. 
A History of Historical Writing, by James Westfall Thompson with the 
collaboration of Bernard J.Holm (New York: Macmillan Co., 1943), two 
volumes, contains various definitions of history and concepts of historical 
writings. This work is useful in spite of its shortcomings. 

107) Op. cit., XVIII, 52. 108) Op. cit., XXII, 8—10. 

109) Op. cit., I, 27—30. 

110) Gibbon, op. cit., makes fun of this “question of casuistry” (Mod. 
Libr. ed., I. P. 1119). 

111) Civ. Dei, I, 5; II, 17; Il, 18; II, 3; Il, 10; III, 14; 1,17; V, 12; 
VII, 4; XVIII, 2. 

112) Op. cit., IV, 26. 
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not quoted; neither is Josephus. Plutarch is used several 
times.!13) He quotes from Justinus.1!*) Although there are few 
direct references to historians, there are many references to his- 
torical events. — It would be an interesting study to determine the 
sources which Augustine might have used for these facts. — He 
makes brief references to the Assyrians,!©) the Babylonians,"® the 
Trojan Wars,” the Athenians,!1®) Alexander the Great,“% Ptolemy 
and Antiochus of Syria,!2® and others. Naturally he refers most 
frequently to happenings in the history of Rome, both legendary 
and genuine. He speaks of Romulus,!*!) the rape of the Sabine 
women,!22) the war against the Albans,!2®) and Servius Tullius.12” 
He knows about the wars against Pyrrhus,!25) the Punic Wars,!?® 
Scipio and Hannibal,!2 the Gracchi,!28) Marius and Sulla,!2 
Julius and Augustus Caesar,!8® Nero,8 Constantine,32) 
Valens,133) Theodosius,!5#) and Radagaisus the Goth.1%5) This does 
not exhaust the number of his allusions to historical personages 
or events. Enough have been cited to show how saturated with 
history the De Civitate Dei is. 

Objections will be raised that comparatively few men have 
time for the study of history. What little time there is —let’s label 
this as a “rationalization” in the psychological sense of the word — 
should be devoted to a study of church history, if to history at all. 


All of us will admit that there may be some value in the study of 
church history.12® What about secular history, in which Augustine 
was so thoroughly at home? 

The objectives for the teaching and learning of history have 





113) Op. cit., I, 23; IV, 31. 114) Op. cit., IV, 6. 

115) Op. cit., XVIII, 3; XVIII, 22. 

116) Op. cit., XVI, 4 (which he identifies with Babel). 

117) Op. cit., K, 4: ITI, 3. 118) Op. cit., X, 9. 

119) Op. cit., IV, 4; V,5; VIII, 27; XVIII, 45. 

120) Op. cit., XVIII, 45. 

121) Op. cit., TI, 5—6; XVIII, 22. 

122) Op. cit., II, 17; Il, 13. 123) Op. cit., ITI, 14, 

124) Op. cit., ITI, 15. Others of the Roman kings are also mentioned. 

125) Op. cit., III, 17. 131) Op. cit., V, 19; XX, 19. 

126) Op. cit., ITI, 18. 132) Op. cit., V, 21; V, 25. 

127) Op. cit., TI, 21. 133) Op. cit., XVIII, 52. 

128) Op. cit., ITT, 24. 134) Op. cit., V, 26. 

129) Op. cit., ITI, 27—28. 135) Op. cit., V, 24. 

130) Op. cit., III, 30. 

136) W.G. Polack, “Why Should a Pastor Continue to Study Church 
History?” Concorpia THEOLOGICAL Montuiy, Vol.IX, No.8 (August, 
1938), pp.590—594, has stated the arguments for the study of church 
history, viz., to know the past, the Reformation, the Papacy, the Church 
in relation to the State, for illustrative material, and because there is 
a need for specialists in church history. 
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been catalogued and classified in various ways.137) The preacher 
may want to be able to fortify his arguments with a “History 
teaches,” etc. And undoubtedly Clio can teach much to him who 
would study her lessons. For the theologian I would like to sug- 
gest that the study of “secular history” is important so that he 
may understand the present by a knowledge of the changes which 
have come about in the past—as Henry Johnson once said, 
“Change is the soul of history.” We cannot escape history. He who 
wants to know what is the meaning of today’s events must know 
the meaning of yesterday’s events. “The roots of the present lie 
deep in the past,” to quote one of James Westfall Thompson’s 
favorite remarks. The modern psychologist has recognized the 
value of the genetic approach; the social worker has adopted the 
case-history method. To understand a problem in pastoral care, 
you want to know the background of the case, in other words, you 
want to know its history. To understand the world, the nation, 
the state, the community, the congregation, in which you are, you 
want to know its history. A knowledge of secular history will also 
give you a better understanding of church history. To me it seems 
that there has been too sharp a separation between ecclesiastical 
and secular history. This has been due to the fact, partly, that 
church history was conceived too narrowly as Dogmengeschichte, 
the history of dogma, and, partly, that secular history was con- 
ceived too narrowly as political and military history. The changed 
viewpoint of the “new history” has emphasized that history is con- 
cerned not merely with the names of kings and of battles, but 
also with the economic struggles of the serf and the factory hand, 
with the society of the upper ten and the lower ninety per cent of 
the population, with literature and thought as well as with actions, 
with religion and magic, with music and art. To me, and you will 
agree, it is impossible to understand the Middle Ages without a 
knowledge of the Catholic Church. Has it occurred to you that 
it is impossible to understand the Catholic Church without a 
knowledge of the Middle Ages? The history of the Reformation is 
not bound up in the biography of Dr. Martin Luther. Without an 
understanding of the Renaissance, the commercial revolution, the 
economic and social conditions of the early sixteenth century, the 
history of the Reformation is perceived in a myopic fashion. The 
age of Rationalism, the growth of Pietism, the Deistic movement, 
the secularism of the twentieth century, what are they but products 





137) Cf. especially Henry Johnson, op.cit., pp.105—129, and the 
bibliography cited by him. The work of the Commission on Social 
Studies, headed by A.C.Krey, of the American Historical Association, 
in 16 volumes, particularly the Conclusions and Recommendations, is 
valuable. 

3 
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of the social, economic, cultural climates of their day? I doubt 
that the history of the Missouri Synod can be written without 
a thorough knowledge of the frontier movement in American his- 
tory and the effects of the World War, nor can it be understood 
without a knowledge of both. That history can be used effec- 
tively for apologetic purposes should need no elaboration for any 
one who has the barest acquaintance with the De Civitate Dei. 
Allowing, then, your plea that you are interested only in church 
history, let me emend that plea with another, that you do not 
conceive church history too minutely, but study it in the framework 
of secular history — if indeed this distinction can be made. 

I do not know if Augustine thought of history in a narrow 
way; judging from his De Civitate Dei I would say that he did not. 
At any rate, I believe that his De Civitate Dei can be of value to 
us in essaying the worth of history. 

However, you cannot approach history without some sort of 
a philosophy of history. It is in Augustine’s philosophy of history 
that I would find much that has meaning for today. 

Augustine’s Civitas Dei undertook to expound the polity of 
Him who made the world and man. Under His providence waxed 
the empire of the earth, the civitas terrena, with its own aims 
leading away from God. Within the guidance of His love, endured 
and grew the other city, the heavenly, the civitas Dei. Two op- 
posite desires—amores—made these two commonwealths and 
carry them along divergent paths to different ends, the one toward 
the false good of this life, the other toward the true good of life 
eternal: Fecerunt itaque civitates duas amores duo; terrenam 
scilicet amor sui usque ad contemptum Dei, coelestam vero amor 
Dei usque ad contemptum sui. The fortunes of the earthly common- 
wealth appear through the history of states, until finally all ele- 
ments of earthly greatness converge in the imperial destiny of 
Rome. The course of the other commonwealth is traced through 
the Old Testament, which is shown to be in harmony with what 
its events prefigure and prophesy, Christ and the universal 
Church.138) 


To Augustine, God is the Maker of history. Or as Thompson 
says of the City of God: “It declared that God ruled human affairs. 
It put God in history.” 15% Radagaisus, the haughty Goth, was 
“overwhelmed at the nod of the Supreme Majesty.”14 The times 
of all kings and kingdoms are ordained by the judgment and power 





138) Henry Osborn Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages (Third Edition, New York: Macmillan Co., 1929), pp.217—218 
with reference to Civ. Dei, XIV, 28: Two cities have been made by two 
loves; the earthly, it is evident, by love of self even to the contempt of 
God; the heavenly, in truth, by the love of God, even to the con- 
tempt of self. 

“a James Westfall Thompson, History of Historical Writing, I, 
p. 137. 
140) Civ. Dei., V, 23 (p. 104). 
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of the true God. Earthly kingdoms are given both to the good and 
the bad. 


Therefore that God, the Author and Giver of felicity, because 
He alone is the true God, Himself gives earthly kingdoms both to 
good and bad. Neither does He do this rashly and, as it were, 
fortuitously — because He is God, not fortune — but according to 
the order of things and times which is hidden from us, but thor- 
oughly known to Himself; which same order of times, however, 
He does not serve as subject to it, but Himself rules as Lord and 
appoints as Governor.}!4)) 


He determines the time and the seasons for historical events 
according to the laws of His providence. 


Therefore God supreme and true, with His Word and Holy 
Spirit (which three are one), one God omnipotent, Creator and 
Maker of every soul and body; by whose gift all are happy who 
are happy through verity and not through vanity; who made man 
a rational animal consisting of soul and body; who, when he 
sinned, neither permitted him to go unpunished nor left him with- 
out mercy; who has given to the good and to the evil: being in 
common with stones, vegetable life in common with trees, sen- 
suous life in common with brutes, intellectual life in common 
with angels alone; from whom is every mode, every species, every 
order; from whom are measure, number, weight; from whom is 
everything which has existence in nature, of whatever kind it be 
and of whatever value; from whom are the seeds of forms and 
the forms of seeds, and the motion of seeds and of forms; who 
gave also to flesh its origin, beauty, health, reproductive fecundity, 
disposition of members, and the salutary concord of its parts; 
who also to the irrational soul has given memory, sense, appetite, 
but to the rational soul in addition to these has given intelligence 
and will; who has not left, not to speak of heaven and earth, 
angels and men, but not even of the entrails of the smallest and 
most contemptible animal, or the feather of a bird, or the little 
flower of a plant, or the leaf of a tree, without an harmony and, 
as it were, a mutual peace among all its parts; —that God can 
never be believed to have left the kingdoms of men, their domina- 
tions and servitudes, outside of the laws of His providence.!4?) 

In a word, human kingdoms are established by divine provi- 
dence. And if anyone attributes their existence to fate, because 
he calls the will or the power of God itself by the name of fate, 
let him keep his opinion, but correct his language.1**) 

Thus it is neither blind fate nor the blind gods of the pagans 
that controls the pattern of history but 


that God who has appointed to the natures created by Him 
both the beginnings and the end of their existing and moving; 
who holds, knows, and disposes the causes of things; who has 
created the virtues of seeds; who hath given to what creatures 
He would a rational soul, which is called mind; who hath bestowed 
the faculty and use of speech; who hath imparted the gift of 
foretelling the future things to whatever spirits it seemed to Him 





141) Op. cit., IV, 33 (p. 82). 143) Op. cit., V, 1 (p. 84). 
142) Op. cit., V, 11 (p. 93). 
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good; who also Himself predicts future things, through whom He 
pleases, and through whom He will removes diseases; who, when 
the human race is to be corrected and chastised by wars, regulates 
also the beginnings, progress, and ends of these wars; who has 
created and governs the most vehement and violent fire of this 
world, in due relation and proportion to the other elements of 
immense nature; who is the Governor of all the waters; who 
hath made the sun brightest of all material lights and hath given 
him suitable power and motion; who hath not withdrawn, even 
from the inhabitants of the nether world, His dominion and power; 
who hath appointed: to mortal natures their suitable seed and 
nourishment, dry or liquid; who establishes and makes fruitful 
the earth; who bountifully bestows its fruits on animals and on 
men; who knows and ordains not only principal causes but also 
subsequent causes; who hath determined for the moon her motion; 
who affords ways in heaven and on earth for passage from one 
place to another; who hath granted also to human minds, which 
He hath created, the knowledge of the various arts for the help 
of life and nature; who hath appointed the union of male and 
female for the propagation of offspring; who hath favored the 
societies of men with the gift of terrestrial fire for the simplest 
and most familiar purposes, to burn on the hearth and to give 
light. ... These things the one true God makes and does, but as 
the same God, that is, as He who is wholly everywhere, included 
in no space, bound by no chains, mutable in no part of His being, 
filling heaven and earth with omnipresent power, not with a needy 
nature. Therefore He governs all things in such a manner as to 
allow them to perform and exercise their own proper move- 
ments.14## 

As God controls the events, He controls also the cause of these 
events. He “knows and ordains not only principal causes but 
also subsequent causes.1*5) “There is for God a certain order of 
all causes; ... our wills themselves are included in that order of 
causes which is certain to God ...; and He who foreknew all the 
causes of things would certainly among the causes not have been 
ignorant of our wills.” 14© 

The ultimate cause is the will of God, even though it may 
seem that what is done is contrary to His purpose and in op- 
position to His will. 

So great is His wisdom and power that all things which seem 
adverse to His purpose do still tend towards those just and good 
ends and issues which He Himself has foreknown.... According 
to this will, then, by which we say that God wills what He causes 
to be willed by others, from whom the future is hidden, He wills 
many things which He does not perform.14”) 


In other words, although Augustine does not express it this 
way, God works mediately, through means (the will of men), as 





144) Op. cit., VII, 30 (p.140). Cf. V, 8 for a further refutation of 
the idea of “fate.” 


145) Op. cit., VII, 30 (p.140). 146) Op. cit., V, IX (p.91). 
147) Op. cit., XXII, 2 (p. 480); cf. XIV, 27. 
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well as immediately, directly (through miracles). God uses men 
and angels and demons to carry out His will. He may do all this 
within the framework of natural events, and there are definite 
causes which may be assigned for these events. Behind all events 
is the hand of God, God’s providence. Let this be emphasized, 
too, as is evident from the preceding quotations, that this Provi- 
dence is for Augustine always the true God, the Triune God, 
Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Augustine is, of course, merely stating a Scripture doctrine, or 
a principle in a Biblical philosophy of history. He is restating what 
St. Paul said on Mars’ Hill: 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that He 
is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, neither is worshiped with men’s hands, as though He needed 
anything, seeing He giveth to all life and breath and all things; 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation.1*® 

In finding various causes, principal causes and subsequent 
causes, Augustine recognizes the law of interdependence and the 
plurality of causes.14® This, I believe, we must acknowledge as 
quite well established, that God, as a general rule, operates through 
several causes, not merely through one cause. The great forces 
and movements of history, the trends in the affairs of men and 


nations, are caused not by single, isolated causes, but complexities 
of causes. 


This does not mean that God is not to be found in history. 
It may mean that His will, the purposes which He wants to ac- 
complish, are not always evident to us. It does mean that we must 
say with St. Paul: 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who 
hath been His counselor? Or who hath first given to Him, and it 
shall be recompensed unto him again? For of Him and through 
Him and to Him are all things; to whom be glory forever! Amen.!5) 

In a letter to Marcellinus, Augustine shows that he understood 
the music of the heavenly song which is history. 

God is the unchangeable Governor as He is the unchangeable 
Creator of mutable things, ordering all events in His providence 
until the beauty of the completed course of time, the component 
parts of which are the dispensations adapted to each successive 





148) Acts 17:24-26 (A. V.). 

149) Edward P.Cheney, Law in History and Other Essays (New 
York: 1927), has formulated six “laws” of history, of which the law of 
interdependence is one. 


150) Romans 11:33-36 (A. V.). 
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age, shall be finished, like the grand melody of some ineffably rare 
master of song.151) 

At least one recent writer, unwilling, it seems, to allow the 
hand of Providence in history, yet dissatisfied with current schools 
of interpretation, contends that we must allow for the “factor of 
accident in history.” “By accident,” he says “we mean any un- 
foreseen occurrence which may arise quite capriciously to alter the 
course of causation and meaningfulness attached to any series of 
events.” As an example he cites the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada (1588) by the wind and the storm which decided this 
historic naval engagement. “Accident — pure freakish, capricious, 
unpredictable accident.” 152) Perhaps the foxholes of Bataan, the 
drifting rubber rafts on the wide expanse of the Pacific, the jungles 
of Guadalcanal, or the Tunisian hills and plains, which our Numi- 
dian saint knew, will enforce the lesson that Augustine wanted to 
teach his war-torn generation. There are no accidents in history. 
God reigns over the destinies of the nations, as He rules in the 
lives of men. 

I believe that this lesson is sorely needed. I need not elaborate. 
The prevailing philosophies of life glorify man and the state or 
society. They hold that man can solve his own problems and that 
he has no need of God.15) The pagans of Augustine’s day believed 
that a return to the old gods was necessary, but the pagans today 
would usurp the place of God. 

Our day must learn that the restless soul can find rest only 
in God. Man wants to be happy and guides his actions towards 
that goal. That goal Augustine finds in the words of the Psalmist 
(73:28), “to draw near to God.” 15) Augustine is not refuting 
those “who either deny that there is any divine power or contend 
that it does not interfere with human affairs.” To convince those 
who believe in the gods, he shows, “It is good for me to be united 
to God.” He points out: 

Among the philosophers it is the question, what is the end and 
good to the attainment of which all our duties are to have a 
relation? The Psalmist did not say, It is good for me to have great 


wealth or to wear imperial insignia, purple, scepter, and diadem; 
or, as some even of the philosophers have not blushed to say, It is 





151) Epist. 138, quoted by Figgis, op. cit., p. 40. 

152) Abraham Margolies, “Accident in History,” Social Education, 
Vol. V, No.1 (January, 1941), pp.37—40. The quotations are from p. 39. 

153) Harry Elmer Barnes and Oreen M. Ruedi, The American Way 
of Life (New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1942), p. 514, say of educatio: 
e.g.: “We do not need religious subjects so much as a well-dir 
social intelligence in solving. our = roblems. We are living 
in the midst of the greatest social crisis ry, and one so com- 
plicated that we need, as never before, the ma and direction of 
organized intelligence. ” 

154) Civ. Dei, X, 3, et passim. 


tH PRE 
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good for me to enjoy sensual pleasure; or, as the better men 
among them seemed to say, My good is my spiritual strength; but 
“It is good for me to be united to God.” 155) 


Man was separated from God by sin. When man abandons 
God, he sins.156) Sin brought on the origin of the second city.15” 
The fact of sin, the existence of the earthly city, then, must be 
basic in understanding the course of history. Augustine’s entire 
work is predicated on this fact. It belongs, I believe, to what we 
may well call his “philosophy of history.” It explains the actions 
of men as individuals or as groups. 


That the whole human race has been condemned in its first 
origin, this life itself, if life it is to be called, bears witness by 
the cruel ills with which it is filled. Is not this proved by the 
profound and dreadful ignorance which produces all the errors that 
enfold the children of Adam, and from which no man can be de- 
livered without toil, pain, and fear? Is it not proved by his love 
of so many vain and hurtful things, which produces gnawing cares, 
disquiet, griefs, fears, wild joys, quarrels, lawsuits, wars, treasons, 
angers, hatreds, deceit, flattery, fraud, theft, robbery, perfidy, pride, 
ambition, envy, murders, parricides, cruelty, ferocity, wickedness, 
luxury, insolence, impudence, shamelessness, fornications, adul- 
teries, incests, and the numberless uncleannesses and unnatural 
acts of both sexes, which it is shameful so much as to mention; 
sacrileges, heresies, blasphemies, perjuries, oppression of the in- 
nocent, calumnies, plots, falsehoods, false witnessings, unrighteous 
judgments, violent deeds, plundering, and whatever similar wicked- 
ness has found its way into the lives of men, . . .? 158) 

What causes tyranny, oppression of one nation by another, 
imperialism, wars? Although Augustine in his first four books of 
the De Civitate Dei cites examples after examples of calamities that 
came to Rome before the introduction of Christianity to show the 
futility of the worship of the false gods, it is evident that the 
roots of these evils are to be found in the sinfulness of the human 
race. Consider Augustine’s comparison between kingdoms with- 
out justice and robberies: 

Justice being taken away, then, what are kingdoms but great 
robberies? For what are robberies themselves but little king- 
- doms? The band itself is made up of men; it is ruled by the 
authority of a prince, it is knit together by the pact of confederacy; 
the booty is divided by the law agreed on. If, by the admittance 
of abandoned men, this evil increases to such a degree that it holds 
places, fixes abodes, takes possession of cities, and subdues peoples, 
it assumes the more plainly the name of a kingdom, because the 
reality is now manifestly conferred on it, not by the removal of 
covetousness, but by the addition of impunity.1 





155) Op. cit., X, 18 (p.192). 158) Op. cit., XXII, 22 (p.499f.). 
156) Op. cit., XIV, 4. 159) Op. cit., IV, 4 (p. 66). 
157) Op. cit., XI—XV, passim. 
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Again: 

But to make war on your neighbors and thence to proceed to 
others and through more lust of dominion to crush and subdue 
people who do you no harm, what else is this to be called than 
great robbery? 16° 

Imperialism is a cause of war, as can be seen from Roman 
imperialism: “how many great wars, how much slaughter and 
bloodshed, have provided this unity!” 16) 


That there are necessary just wars Augustine admits.162) They 
fight wars to end all wars, to beget a just and lasting peace. 

Whoever gives but moderate attention to human affairs and 
to our common nature, will recognize that there is no man who 
does not wish to be joyful, neither is there any one who does not 
wish to have peace. For even they who make war desire nothing 
but victory — desire, that is to say, to attain to peace with glory. 
For what else is victory but the conquest of those who resist us? 
And when this is done, there is peace. It is therefore with the 
desire for peace that wars are waged, even by those who take 
pleasure in exercising their warlike nature in command and battle. 
And hence it is obvious that peace is the end sought by war. For 
every man seeks peace by waging war, but no man seeks war by 
making peace.1®) 

True peace comes only to the inhabitant of the heavenly city. 
They desire earthly peace.1®) Despite the desire for peace, in 
a just war the adversaries must be sinning. And as war may result 
in slavery, “the prime cause, then, of slavery is sin, which brings 
man under the dominion of his fellow.” 1°» 

We who have seen two wars of unprecedented dimensions, 
who have found the causes of these wars in economic imperialism,. 
rampant nationalism, the desire for revenge, the lust of domina- 
tion, greed and selfishness, admit that the existence of sin must 
be acknowledged for the correct understanding of history and must 
therefore enter into our philosophy of history. 

The question arises —and it is faced by St. Augustine — how 
God can accomplish good through evil. God uses evil to accom- 
plish His purposes and ends. 

The durations of wars are determined by Him as He may see 
meet, according to His righteous will and pleasure and mercy, to 
afflict or to console the human race, so that they may be some- 
times of longer, sometimes of shorter duration.1®® 

But better yet, God in His grace has sent His Son to become 
incarnate in order that man may be at peace with Him. God’s grace 
becomes a factor in history and the Incarnation becomes the most 
single important event in history. Figgis has said: 





160) Op. cit., IV, 6 (p. 67). 164) Op. cit., XIX, 17. 

161) Op. cit., XIX, 7 (p. 405). 165) Op. cit., XTX, 15 (p.141). 
162) Op. cit., XXII, 6; cf. XTX, 7. 166) Op. cit., V, 22 (p.103). 
163) Op. cit., XTX, 11 (p. 407). 
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No one who takes the Incarnation seriously can avoid some 
kind of philosophy of history. That event —if a fact — testifies 
at once to the importance of human life on earth and shows its 
center.... Take a definite historical fact as your center, take an 
actual visible society as the special sphere of God’s operation, 
a society which has a past and must have a future on earth; and 
then you are compelled to some philosophy of history.16” 

God’s grace in Christ Jesus, says Augustine, has made us the 
sons of God. Through this grace we are at peace with God.16®) 
In that grace we have blessedness, we are citizens of the heavenly 
city, the City of God. Augustine devotes the final four books of 
his work to expand this theme. Through the grace of our Savior 
alone is there escape from “this hell upon earth.” 16% 

It has been suggested that the “revival of religion” in our day 
includes a return to this Biblical doctrine. George Shuster, writing 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, after reviewing a number 
of religious books published recently, has said: 

In all these books — and indeed in the better theological writ- 
ing of every mold—one seems to notice a refreshing dearth of 
self-righteousness. It appears to be understood by all of us that, 
whether we be Lutherans or not, we have manifestly lived ac- 
cording to the pecca fortiter maxim and must take the consequences. 
Hitler is not merely Satan rising like a star. He is the materiali- 
zation of our own errors and shortcomings. He could not have 
made the headsman’s ax the grim symbolic device of our time had 
he not left humanity stripped of other symbols in which there was 
glory and radiance. Obviously, though the heart of man has not 
been at rest, religion must be taught else than soporific. It re- 
mains, therefore, to sense anew the truth enshrined in Augustine’s 
City of God, that happiness springs from discipline of the mind and 
the mood under God. This, it seems, is the dominant religious 
outlook today.17 

But whatever the dominant religious outlook today may be, 
we are convinced that only in the grace of God can man find 
happiness. 

There may be those who will contend that the fact of God’s 
providence, sin and grace, belong to theology proper, not to any 
philosophy of history. They do belong to theology. They belong 
also to the domains of the philosophy of history which Augustine 
postulated. If we adopt a historical approach and ask according 
to what principles we shall judge the happenings on earth, we 
must include the facts of providence, of sin, and of grace. That, 
then, is our philosophy of history. Let’s not divorce our theology 
from an application to world events. Let’s not hesitate to look at 





167) Figgis, op. cit., p. 34. 

168) Civ. Dei, XXI, 15. 

169) Op. cit., XXII, 22 (p. 501). 

170) George Schuster, “Religious Books in Wartime,” Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Vol. XXVI, No.14 (April 3, 1943), p. 23 £. 
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world events in the light of our theology and interpret them ac- 
cording to our theology. But when we do that, we have a phi- 
losophy of history. That is what Augustine did. That is why the 
De Civitate Dei has had such a large significance in the history of 
thought; that is why, I believe, the De Civitate Dei has so much 
that is meaningful for us today. 

Augustine’s philosophy of history contains a concept of society 
that should have meaning in our day, which stresses the superiority 
of certain races. Whether it be the Nordic myth, the belief in the 
“white man’s burden,” the dominance of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
or the fallacy of descent from the gods, whether it be Nietzsche’s 
Uebermensch or Anti-Semitism, all these points of view could 
well be corrected from Augustine’s City of God. Augustine pre- 
supposes the unity of the human race and the essential sociability 
of man.17) H. Scholz, a German scholar, has written: 

Wenn es richtig ist, dass Geschichtsphilosophie and Soziologie 
zusammengehoeren, so ist Augustin der erste gewesen, der diesen 
Zusammenhang innerlich erfasst und wirksam ausgesprochen hat. 
Zwar hat schon Aristoteles den Menschen als C@ov xolitixdv ge- 
wuerdigt, aber nur um den Staat daraus abzuleiten.... Augustin 
hat den Fortschritt zur Geschichte gemacht und die Moeglichkeit 
des geschichtlichen Lebens auf den geselligen Zusammenschluss 
der Individuen gegruendet. Er hat erkannt, dass es Geschichte 
nur da gibt und dass Geschichte erst da beginnt, wo Menschen 
sind, die sich zu geordnetem Mit- und Aufeinanderwirken ver- 
binden. Er hat diesen Zusammenhang nicht nur geahnt, sondern 
deutlich ausgesprochen: Unde Dei civitas . . . vel inchoaretur 
exortu vel progrederetur excursu vel apprehenderet debitos fines, 
si non esset socialis vita sanctorum? (xix,5.) Es ist nicht zuviel, 
wenn man behauptet, dass Augustin sich durch diesen einen Satz 
ein bleibendes Verdienst um die Philosophie der Geschichte er- 
worben hat; denn solange es eine Philosophie der Geschichte gibt, 
wird sie mit diesem Satz beginnen und insofern immer auf 
Augustin als ihren geistlichen Vater zurueckblicken duerfen.1?) 

“How’' could the city of God . . . either take a beginning or be 
developed, or attain its proper destiny, if the life of the saints were 
not a social life?” In this heavenly city there are citizens of all 
nations, drawn from those who have diverse manners and laws and 
languages, but they form one city, one community.!7) 





171) Figgis, op. cit., p.38. It may be interesting to note that Alvin 
Johnson recently stated that he believed that we are now in “the final 
throes of a civilization developed along racial lines” and that the “future 
world civilization” will result “from the breakdown of the psychological 
barriers between nation and nation, race and race.” Alvin Johnson, 
“A Time for World Civilization,” The Yale Review, Vol. XXXII, No.2 
(Winter, 1943 — published in December, 1942), pp. 209—216. 

172) Op. cit., p.126, n.3, quoted from H.Scholz, Glaube und Un- 
glaube in der Weltgeschichte, p. 47. 

173) Civ. Dei, XIX, 17. 
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God created only one single man, not certainly, that he might 
be a solitary, bereft of all society, but that by this means the 
unity of society and the bond of concord might be more effectually 
commended to him, men being bound together not only by sim- 
ilarity of nature, but by family affection.1™ ... And human nature 
has nothing more appropriate, either for the prevention of discord 
or for the healing of it, where it exists, than the remembrance of 
that first parent of us all, whom God was pleased to create alone 
that all men might be derived from one and that they might be 
admonished to preserve unity among their whole multitude. .. . 
In this first man, who was created in the beginning, there was laid 
the foundation, not indeed evidently, but in God’s foreknowledge, 
of these two cities or societies, so far as regards the human race. 
For from that man all men were to be derived — some of them to 
be associated with the good angels in their reward, others with 
the wicked in punishment; all being ordered by the secret yet just 
judgment of God. For since it is written, “All the paths of the 
Lord are mercy and truth” (Ps. 25:10), neither can His grace be 
unjust nor His justice cruel.17©) 

The unity of the human race was destroyed by the fall of man. 
There are now two societies, but divergencies of race, tongues, 
customs, dress, arms, etc., do not make these two societies, but 
their relationship to God.1"® 

Augustine seems to treat history as “the education of the 
human race.” 177) He draws on the analogy of the individual and 
holds that through the ages and epochs God has educated the 
race, “represented by the people of God,” so that it might rise to 
heavenly, spiritual things. Whether we should find in this the 
germs of the theory of progress, another of the laws of history, may 
be doubted.!7® That he believes in some development, that he 
believes in change is evident.17) These thoughts, too, might be 
included in a thorough discussion of Augustine’s philosophy of 
history. , 

Whatever happens, according to Augustine, happens, we might 
say, against the background of eternity. In time only there is 
change, motion, development. 

For if eternity and time are rightly distinguished by this, that 
time does not exist without some movement and transition, while 
in eternity there is no change, who does not see that there could 





174) Op. cit., XII, 21 (p. 241). 

175) Op. cit., XII, 27 (pp. 243—244). 

176) Op. cit., XIV, 1; XV, 1; et al. passim. C£. Troeltsch, op. cit., 
pp. 143—149. 

177) Op. cit., X, 14. 

178) Cheyney, op.cit. The idea of progress is one that demands 
wider treatment than here given. The bibliography that might be cited 
is voluminous. 

179) Cf. the previous quotations given from Civ. Dei. . VII, 30. 
Cf. X, 14. Towards the close of the first book, I, 35 (p.21) Augustine 
says: “I now proceed to speak .. . of the rise, progress, and end of these 
two cities. ...” 
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have been no time had not some creature been made, which by 
some motion could give birth to change—the various parts of 
which motion and change, as they cannot be simultaneous, succeed 
one another —and thus, in these shorter or longer intervals of 
duration, time would begin? 18° 

Perhaps it is true that with that view of the time process as 
a whole, to use a phrase from Figgis,1®)) world history becomes an 
episode.18*) Nevertheless that view belongs to a philosophy of his- 
tory, at least Augustine’s philosophy of history. 

If it is true that we, as children of our age, are too much 
occupied with the present, too contemporary, like Jonah’s gourd of 
a day and for a day, if the poet’s complaint that “the world is too 
much with us” is justified, then this point of view needs a re- 
emphasis today. Then the rise and fall of civilizations, changing 
economic and social phenomena or institutions, the ebb and flow 
of epochs, the flotsam and the jetsam of fame and fortunes on the 
waves of time, will be seen in their relation to a timeless Deity 
and a state when nothing was or shall be. 


V. The Political Science of the “De Civitate Dei” 


The De Civitate Dei is, we must repeat, not a treatise in 
political science nor a philosophy of history, but an apology; but, 
as Augustine presents various aspects of his philosophy of history 
in that work, so he shows us various aspects of his political science. 
This, too, is not detailed in a systematic, analytical fashion. We 
must reconstruct. Such a reconstruction must again be an inter- 
pretation. 

To Augustine the family is the ideal group, or society. He 
uses the terms “family of God” and “family of Christ” as synonyms 
for “city of God.” 183) Although God laid a curse on man for his 
sin, He gave him the blessings of propagation and conformity as 
proof of His goodness. The fecundity originally bestowed upon 
man remained as a blessing; though death came upon all men, 
mankind’s congenital capacity to propagate their kind was not 





180) Op. cit., XI, 6. 181) Figgis, op. cit., p. 39. 

182) Quoted loc. cit. from Scholz, op.cit., p.138. Augustine says, 
Civ. Dei, I, 29 (p.19): “The whole family of God, most high and most 
true, has therefore a consolation of its own —a consolation which cannot 
deceive, and which has in it a surer hope than the tottering and falling 
affairs of earth can afford. They will not refuse the discipline of this 
temporal life, in which they are schooled for life eternal; nor will they 
lament their experience of it, for the good things of earth they use as 
pilgrims who are not detained by them, and its ills either prove or 
improve them. ... When He [God] exposes us to adversities, it is 
either to prove our perfections or correct our imperfections; and in 
return for our patient endurance of the sufferings of time, He reserves 
for us an everlasting reward.” 


183) Civ. Dei, I, 29. 
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taken away. This river or torrent of the human race has been 
reproduced because conformity has been added to propagation.!* 


The family also serves as a school for obedience.1®5) Here law 
and order, justice and equity, tranquillity and peace, are found.1§® 
In all these respects the family is the pattern for the city or state. 
Whatever other functions the family may have, the procreative 
function is, from a political point of view, the most important. 
“The sexual intercourse of man and woman, then, is in the case of 
mortals a kind of seedbed of the city,” says Augustine.18? So has 
the Lord ordained. 

For the earthly city and community of men who live after the 
flesh will never fail until the end of this world, of which our Lord 
says, “The children of this world generate, and are generated” 
(Luke 20:34) 188 

When Cain founded the first city and named it after his son 
Enoch, this was, of course, the establishing of a city with a family 
as the basis, a family which, Augustine believes, continued to rule 
in that city, which “may have had a widely extended dominion 
and many kings, not reigning simultaneously, but successively, the 
reigning king begetting his successor,” the names of the members 
of this dynasty being recorded for us in Genesis.1®» “The house 
ought to be the beginning or the element of the city.”1®) The first 
circle is the house; the second circle is the city; “after the state 
or city comes the world, the third circle of human society.” 19) 

Perhaps all this will seem commonplace to you. Naturally, 
you will say, the family must remain basic to every form of societal 
organization. Naturally? Hitler does not seem to think so, if we 
are to believe Ziemer’s Education for Death. The Communists do 
not seem to think so. Sociologists recognize that the family is 
a primary group in America, but they speak of the “weakening 
family ties,” point to the increasing prevalence of divorce, and the 
crucial transformations in family functions. They tell us, “The 
problem is . . . the stability of family relationships.” They do not 
fear that the family will disappear, but under the stress of war 
anything might happen. They say: “We cannot predict with any 
certainty the future of family life. War always has a disintegrat- 





184) Op. cit., XXII, 24. Legitimate sexual intercourse, “by nature 
fitting and decent, ¥ is, says Augustine, accompanied “with a shame- 
begetting penalty of sin.” XIV, 18. Cf. XIV, 16—18. 20. 22. 26; XV, 16. 

185) Op. cit., XXII, 22; XIX, 14. 16. 

186) Op. cit., XIX, 13—16. 

187) Op. cit., XV, 16 (p.298). Cf. Troeltsch, op.cit., pp.127—130 


and the note on p.130ff. for a discussion of Augustine’s family and 
sex ethics. 


188) Civ. Dei, XV, 20 (p.300). 190) Op. cit., XTX, 16 (p. 412). 
189) Op. cit., loc. cit. (p. 301). 191) Op. cit., XIX, 7 (p. 403). 
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ing effect on family life.” 192) In the armistice between the two 
world wars we as a people have been hacking away at the roots 
of civilization, of which the family is one of the most vital. We 
cannot disguise the fact that one of the chief tasks of our genera- 
tion is the rehabilitation of the family. While it is true that within 
the circles of our Church this evil of our times has not made 
devastating inroads as yet, it is equally true that we must be on 
the alert against this evil. We are not advocating a “social gospel.” 
The Church, however, should not be slow in upholding the sanctity 
and the stability of family relationships. This, too, belongs to the 
“all things” whatsoever Christ has commanded us. Our duty as 
citizens —if we are to agree with Augustine that the family is 
the element of the state— would make it imperative for us to 
uphold the first circle, the family. 

It is a bit difficult to say that this is one of the prominent 
lessons of the De Civitate Dei. Augustine has there treated the 
subject almost incidentally. In one chapter, e.g., he speaks of the 
marriage of blood relationships in the earliest days of the race. 
He points out that Adam was both father and father-in-law to some 
of his children; Eve, both mother and mother-in-law; one, both 
wife and sister; another perhaps father, father-in-law, and uncle 
to his own children. These relationships, he says, were then 
spread, so that more people were united together within the bonds 
of the family; “thus the social bond (was) ... loosened to em- 
brace a larger number of relations.” 1) He approves the prohibi- 
tion of the marriage of cousins, “on account of the reason we have 
been urging,” he says, “the multiplying of relationships, so that 
one person might not absorb two, which might be distributed to 
two persons, and so increase the number of people bound together 
as a family.” 1%) So the lesson is there. 

’ From the family arises the state, a people. What is a people? 
One definition, which Augustine rejects, would be that it is “an 
assemblage associated by a common acknowledgment of right and 
by a community of interests.” Such would be the ideal state, “the 
community and people of the just,” living by faith in love, “that 
love whereby man loves God as He ought to be loved, and his 
neighbor as himself.” 195) 


But if we discard this definition of a people and, assuming 
another, say that a people is an assemblage of reasonable beings 





192) Barnes and Ruedi, op.cit., p.466. Cf. the whole chapter, 
pp. 450—472. One could quote from a host of writings in a similar vein. 
Burgess has an interesting article in the November, 1943, issue of the 
Journal of Sociology on the effects of the war on family life. He be- 
lieves that the family will be transformed into the “companionship 
type,” but that it will not disappear. 

193) Civ. Dei, XV, 16 (p. 297). 

194) Op. cit., loc. cit. (p. 298). 195) Op. cit., XIX, 23 (p. 418). 
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bound together by a common agreement as to the objects of their 
love, then, in order to discover the character of any people, we 
have only to observe what they love. Yet whatever it loves, if 
only it is an assemblage of reasonable beings and not of beasts, 
and is bound together by an agreement as to the objects of love, 
it is reasonably called a people; and it will be a superior people 
in proportion as it is bound together by lower.!®® 


Before going on, I should like to stop just a minute with that 
phrase “bound together by a common agreement,” which Augustine 
has used. Is he there pronouncing one of the “self-evident truths” 
of the Declaration of Independence, “that, to secure these rights” 
(of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness) “governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed”? Has he anticipated Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
Social Contract by thirteen hundred years? We cannot say that 
he has. He never, to my knowledge, developed that idea. The 
germ of the idea, however, is there. 

Augustine was more imbued with other ideas. To him peace, 
harmony, unity, concord, was the important thing in society. 
I have already quoted for you his opinion that the object even of 
wars is peace.!® In connection with that passage he says: “Even 
what is perverted must of necessity be in harmony with, and in 
dependence on, and in some part of, the order of things, for other- 
wise it would have no existence at all.” 198) 

The peace of the body consists in the duly proportioned ar- 
rangement of its parts. The peace of the irrational soul is the 
harmonious repose of the appetites, and that of the rational soul 
the harmony of knowledge and action. The peace of body and 
soul is the well-ordered and harmonious life and health of the 
living creature. Peace between man and God is the well-ordered 
obedience of faith to eternal law. Peace between man and man 
is well-ordered concord. Domestic peace is the well-ordered con- 
cord between those of the family who rule and those who obey. 
Civil peace is a similar concord among the citizens. The peace 
of all things is the tranquillity of order. Order is the distribution 
which allots things equal and unequal each to its own place.) 

God, then, the most wise Creator and most just Ordainer of 
all natures, who placed the human race upon earth as its greatest 
ornament, imparted to men some good things adapted to this life, 
to wit, temporal peace, such as we can enjoy in this life from 
health and safety and human fellowship, and all things needful for 
the preservation and recovery of this peace. . . .20) 

But as this divine Master inculcates two precepts — the love 
of God and the love of our neighbor — and as in these precepts 
a man finds three things he has to love: God, himself, and his 
neighbor, and that he who loves God loves himself thereby, it 





196) Op. cit., XIX, 24 (p. 418). 

197) Vide supra, text after footnote 162. 

198) Civ. Dei, XIX, 12 (p. 408). 

199) Op. cit., XIX, 13 (p. 409). 200) Op. cit., loc. cit., (p. 410). 
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follows that he must endeavor to get his neighbor to love God, 
since he is ordered to love his neighbor as himself. He ought to 
make this endeavor in behalf of his wife, his children, his house- 
hold, all within his reach, even as he would wish his neighbor to 
do the same for him if he needed it; and consequently he will be 
at peace, or in well-ordered concord, with all men, as far as in him 
lies. And this is the order of this concord, that a man, in the first 
place, injure no one and, in the second, do good to every one he 
can reach. Primarily, therefore, his own household are his care, 
for the law of nature and of society gives him readier access to 
them and greater opportunity of serving them. And hence the 
Apostle says, “Now, if any provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel,” 1 Tim. 5:8. This is the origin of domestic peace.?°)) 
. .. And if any member of the family interrupts the domestic 
peace by disobedience, he is corrected either by word or blow 
or some kind of just and legitimate punishment, such as society 
permits, that he may himself be the better for it and be readjusted 
to the family harmony from which he had dislocated himself... . 
Since, then, the house ought to be the beginning, or element, of 
the city, and every beginning bears reference to some end of its 
own kind, and every element to the integrity of the whole of which 
it is an element, it follows plainly enough that domestic peace has 
a relation to civic peace —in other words, that the well-ordered 
concord of domestic rule has a relation to the well-ordered con- 
cord of civic obedience and civic rule. And therefore it follows, 
further, that the father of the family ought to frame his domestic 
rule in accordance with the law of the city, so that the household 
may be in harmony with the civic order. . . .79?) 

Even the heavenly city, therefore, while in its state of pil- 
grimage, avails itself of the peace of earth and, so far as it can 
without injuring faith and godliness, desires and maintains a com- 
mon agreement among men regarding the acquisition of the neces- 
saries of life, and makes this earthly peace bear upon the peace 
of heaven; for this alone can be truly called and esteemed the 
peace of the reasonable creatures, consisting, as it does, in the per- 
fectly ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one an- 
other in God. ... In its pilgrim state the heavenly city possesses 
this peace by faith; and by this faith it lives righteously when it 
refers to the attainment of that peace every good action towards 
God and man; for the life of the city is a social life.?9®) 


Thus Augustine, in the course of his discussion, makes it plain, 
in my opinion, that the peace of the city consists in the protection 
of the citizens by the government and the attainment of the com- 
mon welfare by a harmonious co-operation of these citizens.?% 





201) Op. cit., XIX, 14 (p. 410). 202) Op. cit., XIX, 16 (p. 412). 

203) Op. cit., XIX, 17 (p. 413). 

204) I was not able to obtain Harold Fuchs, Augustin und der 
antike Friedensgedanke. Figgis, op.cit., devotes one lecture, pp. 51—67, 
to Augustine’s concept of the state. He does not, to my mind, make 
enough of Augustine’s concept of peace. Troeltsch, op.cit., is valuable 
particularly for bringing out that Augustine’s concept did not mean 
medieval imperialism, cf. pp.35—41 and 130—137. 
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In that one word peace Augustine seems to sum up justice and 
liberty, protection and order, the safeguarding of the rights of the 
minority, and the proper carrying out of the wishes of the majority, 
the desirable attitude of the citizen in obeying the laws of the 
state and the desirable attitude of the ruler or rulers in making 
the laws of the state, the common good or the general welfare. 

There are those who would make the execution of justice the 
supreme purpose of the state. If that is true, says Augustine — 
and he cites Cicero as one who held that opinion — “Rome never 
was a republic, because true justice had never a place in it... . 
True justice has no existence save in that republic whose founder 
and ruler is Christ.” 2% His argument is a closely knit one: 

Thus, where there is no justice, there can be no assemblage of 
men associated by a common acknowledgment of right, and there- 
fore there can be no people, as defined by Scipio or Cicero; and 
if no people, then no weal of the people, but only of some promis- 
cuous multitude unworthy of the name of people. Consequently, 
if the republic is the weal of the people, and there is no people 
if it be not associated by a common acknowledgment of right, and 
if there is no right where there is no justice, then most certainly 
it follows that there is no republic where there is no justice.?°© 

Excluding justice, his definition is: Populus est coetus multi- 
tudinis, rationalis, quae diligit concordi communione sociatus.?™ 

Augustine does not deny that a government ought to be just. 
That justice he finds in a higher concept, peace (concordi). I think 
in the same way he would regard the cry for liberty or the em- 
phasis on the right of man. He would say that where men live in 
agreement, harmoniously, these privileges and rights will be re- 
spected. What Augustine would say about insurrections, par- 
ticularly against tyranny, is not evident. 

With the existence of a state for the express purpose of pro- 
viding peace, or concord, there will be a minimum of conflict be- 
tween classes, let us say, between capital and labor — although 
Augustine was not concerned especially with this. He does say, 
regarding slavery: “Masters ought to feel their position of 
authority a greater burden than servants their service.” 2°) Class 
conflicts are the result of sin. The lust of ruling does harm to 
man.2%) Augustine is not such a dreamer that he believes that 
such conflicts can be eliminated. He does believe, however, unless 
I mistake him, that the goal of harmony in society will minimize 
such conflicts. Augustine approaches this problem from the ethical 
point of view.?! 





205) Civ. Dei, II, 21 (p. 36). 207) Op. cit.. XIX, 24. 
206) Op. cit., XIX, 21 (p. 414). 208) Op. cit., XTX, 16 (p. 412). 
209) Op. cit., XIX, 15 (p.411). “The condition of slavery is the 
result of sin.” 
210) Vide Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 143—154. 
4 
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There, I believe, we have an important signpost for our day. 
In politics it has been the concern to gain power, not so much for 
the reason that opportunity is given for service, but from the lust 
of power. The political machines have been controlled by magnates 
and tycoons for their own gains, without concern for the welfare 
of the body politic of which they are members. Rights and priv- 
ileges have been emphasized; duties and responsibilities have 
been forgotten. If we consider Augustine’s view, we must say 
that everyone has his peculiar privileges, yes, but also his cor- 
responding duties, working together as the members of the human 
body work together, to maintain the concord, or peace, of the 
state.21)) 

Then, too, there will be little need to be concerned about the 
rights of the States and power of the Federal Government. There 
will be harmony, peace, between the federated states and the 
federal state. 

This will answer, too, I believe, the question so often raised 
about the relationship between the Church and the State.?!2) The 
charge is made that Augustine is the father of medieval clericalism. 
I cannot persuade myself that this is true. It is true, Popes built 
their claims on the stones they quarried from the De Civitate Dei, 
but they did not understand Augustine. Augustine states that the 
Church and the State are mingled, but the citizens of the city of 
God are to seek the peace of the Babylon in which they live.21® 
The whole book points out that there are two cities, two com- 
munities; ideally, of course, there should be only one city, the 
city of God. In the world of sin, however, there are these two. 
But nowhere do I find a statement that the Church is to rule over 
the State.21# Generally when Augustine speaks of the “city of 
God,” he has in mind the invisible Church, which will become the 
Church Triumphant. It seems, therefore, that he cannot be think- 
ing of the rule of the Church over the State. But this question 
must really be treated from other writings of Augustine, notably 
his writings against the Donatists. 





211) Civ. Dei, XIX, 13. 

212) “The greatest of the Popes, Gregory VII, Alexander III, In- 
nocent III, based their claim of supremacy of Papacy over Empire, of 
Church over State, on Augustine’s reasoning.” James Westfall Thomp- 
son, History of Historical Writing, Vol.I, p. 137. 

213) Civ. Dei, XIX, 26. This, I believe, is the important passage 
bearing on the question of the relationship between the Church and 
the State. 

214) Troeltsch, op.cit., pp.42—47 and note, p.47f. Figgis, op. cit., 
pp. 68—80, is in substantial agreement with this view. Harnack, op. cit., 
PP. — summarizes Augustine’s views on the doctrine of the 
urch, 
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If my interpretation of the viewpoint of Augustine is correct — 
and I have based it on what I believe to be the pertinent passage 
from his book — then we may apply it to our times by saying that 
the Church is to work in her sphere and the State in its sphere, 
commingled in respect to the persons who make up each com- 
munity, but differing in functions. There will be no dominance 
of the one over the other. There will be peace. 

The state, then, has, as Augustine puts it, “its good in this 
world.” True, there will be distresses and conflicts, litigations, 
quarrels, and wars. “But the things which this city desires cannot 
justly be said to be evil, for it is itself, in its own kind, better than 
all human good.” Its aim is to obtain peace. “These things, then, 
are good things and, without doubt, the gifts of God.” 215 

In this total scheme of things the state will safeguard the 
rights of the individual. It is not a contradiction when he calls 
the family the element of the state 2!® and calls the individual “the 
element of a city or kingdom.”2!” Individuals, even vile in- 
dividuals, live together in the fellowship of the city, “so that hence- 
forth they might be made more peaceable members of society.” 21®) 
God created man from one pair. He knew that man would sin, 
and yet He has propagated the human race from one individual 
“for the very purpose of commending concord,” The very doctrine 
of election, Augustine says, shows that God “prizes unity in a 
multitude.” 219 The “peace of the city” cannot mean, therefore, 
that the individual’s well-being will be sacrificed. 

There remains yet a consideration of Augustine’s views on the 
structure of the state. Augustine’s ideal is the small state. He is 
not in favor of large empires. Large empires are built by war. 
He points to the Roman Empire, when, according to Vergil: 


At length stole on a baser age 
And war’s indomitable rage, 
And greedy lust of gain.22) 





215) Civ. Dei, XV, 4 (p. 286). 
216) Vide supra. 


217) Civ. Dei, IV, 3: “Let us not come to naught by being carried 
away with empty boasting, or blunt the edge of our attention by loud- 
sounding names of things, when we hear of peoples, kingdoms, provinces. 
But let us suppose the case of two men; for each individual man, like 
one letter in a language, is as it were the element of a city or kingdom, 
however far-spreading in its occupation of the earth” (p.65). 

218) Op. cit., IV, 5 (p. 66). 

219) Op. cit., XII, 22 (p.241): “But God foresaw also that by His 
grace a people would be called to admonition, and that they, being 
justified by the remission of their sins, would be united by the Holy 
Ghost to the holy angels in eternal peace, the last enemy, death, being 
destroyed; and He knew that this people would derive profit from the 
consideration that God had caused all men to be derived from one, for 
the sake of showing how highly He prizes unity in a multitude.” 


220) Quoted from the Aeneid, vu, 326—7 in op. cit., ITI, 10 (p. 47). 
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Augustine asks, and the question is one that we might pose to those 
struggling to maintain empires or to gain them in the present 
conflict: 

Why must a kingdom be distracted in order to be great? In 
this little world of man’s body, is it not better to have a moderate 
stature, and health with it, than to attain to huge dimensions of 
a giant by unnatural torments and, when you attain it, to find no 
rest, but to be pained the more in proportion to the size of your 
members? . . .222) I should like first to inquire for a little what 
reason, what prudence, there is in wishing to glory in the greatness 
and extent of the empire, when you cannot point out the happiness 
of men who are always rolling with dark fear and cruel lust, in 
warlike slaughters and in blood, which, whether shed in civil or 
foreign war, is still human blood; so that their joy may be com- 
pared to glass in its fragile splendor, of which one is horribly afraid 
lest it should be suddenly broken in pieces. . . 222) For the iniquity 
of those with whom just wars are carried on favors the growth of 
a kingdom, which would certainly have been small if peace and 
justice of neighbors had not by any wrong provoked the carrying 
on of war against them; and human affairs being thus more happy, 
all kingdoms would have been small, rejoicing in neighborly con- 
cord; and thus there would have been very many kingdoms of 
nations in the world, as there are very many houses of citizens in 
a city.223) 

From this it might be concluded that Augustine would have 
endorsed the “good neighbor policy,” particularly if the United 
States of America were smaller. I believe that he would endorse 
the structure of government of the United States of America — 
forty-eight small states living together in concord. 


The possession of goodness is by no means diminished by being 
shared with a partner either permanent or temporarily assumed; 
on the contrary, the possession of goodness is increased in propor- 
tion to the concord and charity of each of those who share it. 
In short, he who is unwilling to share his possession cannot have it; 
and he who is most willing to admit others to a share of it will 
have the greatest abundance to himself.??*) 

I am not prepared to say that Augustine would advocate 
“Union Now,” but perhaps the League of Nations would have 
won his approval. Small kingdoms, living together in concord, 
sharing each others’ possessions, recognizing their interdependence, 
these would provide the greatest felicity.225 

Now, when Augustine uses the term “kingdom” it does not 
mean that he is necessarily committed to monarchy as a form of 





221) Loc. cit. 223) Op. cit., IV, 15 (p.72). 

222) Op. cit., IV, 3 (p.65). 224) Op. cit., XV, 5 (p. 287). 

225) “The disease of colossality,” with quotations from Pitirin A. 
Sorokin’s Crisis of Our Age, is discussed in “The Astrolabe,” by Ad. 
Haentzschel and Theo. Graebner, The Cresset, Vol. 6, No.6 (April, 1943), 


pp. 23—26. 
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government. There are passages which seem to indicate that he 
favored the republican form of government. They are not definite. 
To Augustine the structure was of little importance as long as the 
state maintained peace, concord, within and without. 


Conclusion 


We have considered various phases of Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei. The treatment has not been exhaustive. Augustine’s genius 
is too manysided to permit a comprehensive appraisal in a relatively 
short space; his book is concerned with too many topics to apply 
all of them to our times. As James Westfall Thompson has said 
of it, it “represents Augustine’s mature thought. Although it was 
hammered out on the anvil of his brain, the City of God was no 
sudden brilliant spark, but was wrought and rewrought until it 
was fashioned into one of the greatest books in the world.” 226 
Or as one of Augustine’s biographers tells us: 

This densely crowded work contains an apologetics, a theology, 
a philosophy of history, and a moral code; it starts with the sacking 
of a city and ends with the resurrection of the bodies of the victims 
beneath the new heavens; it treats of the time when earth was not 
yet and ends when earth no longer is; it is the history of a war 
and teaches peace; it deals with human events, and God is the 
chief actor. It is at once an epic and a drama; the struggle is not 
between the hero and fate as in Greek tragedy, but between man 
and Satan, between man and God. It is a drama and an en- 
cyclopedia; it contains all the knowledge of antiquity, the customs 
of barbarians and the systems of the philosophers; the darkest 
superstitions and the wars of empire; the hierarchy of the angels 
and anecdotes of the time. It is an encyclopedia and at the same 
time a mighty theological treatise; all the dogmas of Christianity 
from original sin to the resurrection of the body are defined and 
demonstrated in it.?2” 


I can do no better than to close with the words with which 
Augustine himself closed the chapters of his historic book: “Let 
those who think I have said too little or those who think I have 
said too much forgive me; and let those who think I have said 
just enough join me in giving thanks to God.” 228 

Mankato, Minn. Cart S. MEYER 





226) James Westfall Thompson, History of Historial Writing, Vol. I, 
p. 136 f. 

227) Giovanni Papini, Saint Augustine, translated by Mary Prichard 
Agnetti (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., First Edition, 1930), p. 270. 

228) Civ. Dei, XXII, 30 (p.511). 
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Outlines on the Standard Gospels 


Epiphany 
Matt. 2:1-12 

In matters pertaining to this life, men and women often show 
great daring. 

Dare to Be a Devout Christian 

1. A devout Christian who strives for ever better acquaintance 

with Christ 

2. A devout Christian who exercises his faith in the service 

of Christ 
1 

Vv.1 and 2. It is quite probable that they had heard some- 
thing about the great King expected by the Jews. Ezekiel and 
Daniel had exercised their prophetic office in Babylonia during the 
Exile. No doubt their prophecies had been passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. And now they saw His star. They were de- 
termined to become better acquainted with Him. Traveling was 
not as pleasant and rapid as it is today. But they are not deterred 
by the prospect of a long and wearisome journey to Jerusalem. 
You are acquainted with Christ, have learned to know Him as your 
personal Savior. Do you now strive for ever closer acquaintance 
with Him? Is the distance from your home to your church too 
great? Dare to overcome that spirit, and be a devout Christian 
who desires to become ever better acquainted with Christ! Re- 
member what He did for you, and come to meet Him where He 
promises to be, Ex. 20:24. 

Vv. 5 and 6. The Wise Men receive further information from 
the Scriptures. Do you seek more intimate acquaintance with 
Christ by reading your Bible and conducting family devotions? 
Dare to put off all sluggishness. Go and search diligently for this 
Child. John 5:39; 1 Peter 1:11; Luke 10:39; Acts 17:11. 

Vv. 7 and 8. The wise men do not give up their quest because 
of the entire absence of enthusiasm for the King of the Jews, not 
because they must now extend their journey to Bethlehem and no 
one is ready to accompany them. They dare to continue alone and 
in the face of all discouragement. How about you? Perhaps 
prominent men and women of your acquaintance show only cold- 
ness toward Christ, even enmity. Do you stand alone? Do not 
let your dismay so overcome you that you permit coldness toward 
Christ to take hold of your heart. Dare to be a devout Chris- 
tian who... . 

Vv.9 and 10. It is true, the Wise Men were encouraged by the 
reappearance of the star. But arriving in Bethlehem, another ex- 
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perience awaited them which might have caused a shock. What 
a little town! No palace for a king! Only an ordinary house! 
No great throng of worshipers; only Joseph and Mary, poor and 
uninfluential people. Do they turn away in dismay, even disgust? 
Not they! Are you perturbed by the fact that your church is only 
a small uninviting building, that its membership is made up not 
of the molders of public opinion in your community (1 Cor. 1: 
26-28), but only of Josephs and Marys? Remember 2 Cor. 8:9; 
Phil. 2:6-8. This Christ is there; therefore dare to be... . 

With what devotion has not Christ redeemed and sought you! 
Will you not dare to be what He expects of you? 


2 


V.1lla. What? They, the men, fall down before a child that 
had not yet even begun to learn! And, then, this Child born and 
living in obscurity and poverty? Ridiculous? The Wise Men do 
not think so. What about you? Do you fall down and worship the 
Savior, bringing all your needs to Him in prayer, worshiping Him 
with praise and thanksgiving? Have you no time (Ps. 55:17)? 
Do you omit your regular prayer and drop your family devotion 
when others are around because they might laugh at you for 
praying? Dan.6:10. But is not such worship the least that the 
Lord could expect of you for all that He has done for you? 
Matt. 10:32, 33. He is looking for your worship. Therefore dare to 
be a devout Christian. 

V.11b. Why present Him with gifts, and such lavish gifts? 
Besides, they might need their gold for their homeward journey, 
hard times: might set in, and old age would creep upon them. 
Whether or not such thoughts disturbed them we do not know, 
but we do know that they opened their treasures and presented 
Him gifts, which could be of service to Him in His present and 
future needs (His flight into Egypt). The Lord expects your gifts. 
Mark 12:41. To be sure, He could build and expand His Church 
without us. But He has conferred upon us the distinct honor that 
we may be workers together with Him in this blessed work. 
2 Cor.9:7. Think of what He gave for you, and how, 1 Peter 1: 
18,19. Is He now to measure the intensity of your love for Him 
by the size of your gift for Him? The Old Adam has his excuses 
ready; we must save for times of possible depression, because the 
prices for all commodities have gone up, etc. Dare to be... . 

V.12. When the Lord had spoken to the Wise Men, they did 
not begin to argue the why and wherefore; they simply obeyed. 
Do you? When the Lord warns, or when He admonishes, do you 
cheerfully obey? R. NErrzeL 
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First Sunday After Epiphany 
Luke 2:41-52 

While most of us, as a rule, are aware of the passive obedience 
of Christ (His suffering in our stead), we are not always sufficiently 
conscious of His active obedience (His fulfillment of the Law for 
us). Moreover, only he who has iearned to confess, “Jesus, Thy 
blood and righteousness,” etc., can truly comprehend the full pur- 
pose of our Savior’s life on earth. 

Today we see our Lord in the Temple as a twelve-year-old 
lad, fulfilling the Law in our stead and thus becoming our Savior. 
Our theme, therefore — 


The Twelve-Year-Old Jesus Obedient for Us 


1. He was obedient to His Father in heaven. 


A. The first part of the Decalog demands that we love God 
and His Word above all, Matt. 10:37; 22:37; 6:33; 7:21; Col. 3:16. 
But as we examine ourselves in the light of these requirements, 
who of us must not confess: Eccl. 7:20 and Is. 64:6? Surely we 
are disobedient children and deserve God’s wrath and punishment. 
1 Cor. 10:5-11; Luke 13:3-7; Mal. 4:1. 

B. Thank God that Christ Jesus was obedient to His Father in 
heaven in our stead! (a) “At twelve a Jewish boy became a son of 
the Law, with the responsibilities of a man, putting on the phylac- 
teries, which reminded him of the obligation to keep the Law.” 
(Expositor’s.) (b) As a true “son of the Law,” Jesus visited His 
Father’s house, vv. 41-44; gave God the first place in His heart, 
v. 49; let the Word “dwell in Him richly” and “in wisdom,” vv. 46, 
47; and continued in obedience to the Lord’s will, vv.51,52. (c) And 
this the child Jesus did as our substitute, since “Christ is the end 
of the Law for righteousness to everyone that believeth,” Rom. 10:4; 
cp. also Gal. 4:4,5; Phil. 2:8; Rom. 5:19; Matt. 3:15. 

C. How good of Jesus, already as a child, to keep God’s Law 
for us and to grant us this His righteousness by faith. Let us, 
therefore, show our deep appreciation by putting God’s things first 
in our lives, by finding delight in His Word, and by living according 
to His will. 

2. He was obedient to His earthly parents for us. 

A. The Lord demands obedience to our parents, Eph. 6:1-3; 
6: 23; Col. 3:20; Prov. 23:22; to our teachers and pastors, Heb. 13:17; 
1 Tim. 5:12, 13; to our civil leaders, Rom. 13:1-7; 1 Tim. 2:1-3; Titus 
3:1; 1 Pet. 2:13,14. But do we always follow these requirements of 
God’s Law? Who of us has not hurt his parents, despised the in- 
structions of his teachers, and shown indifference to the law of the 
land? Surely, as disobedient children, we, too, deserve God’s wrath. 
Prov. 30:17; Deut. 27:16; 21:18-21; 2 Kings 2: 23, 24. 
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B. However, behold the Lad Jesus obedient also to His earthly 
parents and to earthly authority for us! Though His father and 
mother understood not, v.50, the “must” of v.49, they saw Him 
“habitually subject unto them,” v.51. He “increased in favor with 
God and man,” v.52. Thus Jesus, obedient to His parents for us, 
became what the Prophets had called Him, “The Lord Our Right- 
eousness,” Jer. 23:6. 


C. Think of it, God’s Son subject to human authority! What 
deep humiliation! What perfect submission! And all this for us. 
Shall we not join, therefore, in the “Alleluja” of heaven’s multi- 
tudes and “serve the Lord with gladness”? (Introit.) 


Conclusion: When we behold the Lad Jesus as our Lord, “high 
and lifted up,” reigning over sin in our stead, so that His righteous- 
ness may be imputed to us by faith, we cannot but pray the collect 
of the day from our hearts, asking God to grant us “grace and 
power” to do His will. Tu. F. NicKet 





Second Sunday After Epiphany 
John 2:1-11 


The science of economics, embracing an investigation of the 
needs of humanity, their source of supply, and human behavior 


in their acquisition and use, is usually taught to students from 
a purely materialistic view. But economics also has a Christian 
aspect, and I propose to give the congregation a 


Short Course in Christian Economics 


1. The needs of humanity 
2. The source of supply of these needs 
3. The conduct of Christians when their needs are supplied 


1 

A wedding at Cana was attended by many guests, including 
Jesus, of whom many wonderful things were already known, Luke 
1:31, 32; 2:9,10; Matt. 2:11; Luke 2:46; Mat.3:17. What an honor 
to have such a guest! But the joy at the wedding was marred by 
an embarrassing circumstance, v.3. Social custom required the 
serving of wine. The mother of Jesus said: “They have no wine”— 
they need wine. 

That is a situation that prevails at all times and in all places. 
There is always need of something. Humanity needs food, shelter, 
clothing, fuel for wintry days, seed for sowing, tools, medicine — 
a thousand things. But man does not live by bread alone. We 
need education of our mind and cultivation of our talents. Above 
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all, our soul has many needs: the forgiveness of sins, the assurance 
of God’s mercy, strength to obey God’s will, faith in the love of 
God, and the sure hope of heaven. Without these we cannot be 
truly happy here or hereafter. The Savior shows us that the soul’s 
need is greatest, Matt. 9:2; Luke 10:42. “They have no wine” was 
a sad complaint; “they have no Savior” is a sadder one. 


A purely materialistic view of economics concerns itself with 
earthly means of supply; Christian economics leads us to a dif- 
ferent view. There was no wine, but presently there was plenty. 
The supply came from Jesus. And so it is always. Human needs 
are satisfied by the power of God. The miracle of Cana is repeated 
every day. We have the supply for the needs of the body because 
God has given fertility to the ground. The fuel that warms our 
homes and drives our machinery was put into the earth by God. 
If we take inventory of all our earthly possessions, we shall see 
that all our supply comes from God, Ps. 145:15, 16; Gen. 1:29; 
Matt. 6: 26. 

Also the needs of our soul are satisfied by God. There could 
be no other way. No man, by his own natural powers, can produce 
repentance and faith, obedience to God and eternal salvation, Rom. 
10:17; John 15:5; 14:6; Hymn 376:2. But God has supplied all 
these needs for our soul through the Savior, Hymn 366:2. Some 
commodities may be procured at various places and others only 
from one source; the needs of our soul are supplied only by Jesus, 
our Savior, Acts 4:12. 

God distributes His gifts with a lavish hand. There is no place 
in the world where God does not want to provide food and raiment; 
there are no people on earth to whom God is unwilling to give 


salvation, 1 Tim. 2:4. Every complaint that “they have no...” is 


answered, and the supply reaches to the brim. 


3 


Finally, books on economics tell us of the reaction of people 
toward the commodities that they receive. They make use of 
things in many ways, they improve their living conditions, and 
they create wealth. Our textbook in Christian economics tells us 
that the reaction to the miracle at Cana was: “They believed on 
Him.” When Christians receive gifts from God, for the body or 
soul, they believe in God, their Creator and Preserver, in Jesus 
their Redeemer, in the Holy Ghost, who gives them faith. They 
thank God for all His gifts and use them for His glory and for 
good deeds. Materialistic economics tries to make this world a 
better place to live in; Christian economics teaches the way to a 
better place to live, in heaven. FREDERIC NIEDNER 
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Third Sunday After Epiphany 
Matt. 8:1-13 
St. Matthew places the events of our text immediately after 
the record of the Sermon on the Mount. This had made a profound 
impression upon the people. Christ’s preaching and miracles were 


the topic of general conversation and were discussed. Hence many 
came to Christ. Some manifested great faith in Him. 


The Faith Which Impressed Jesus 


1. It recognized a real need. 2. It sought Christ’s help 
3. It obtained Christ’s answer 


1 


V. 2. Leprosy was practically an incurable disease. Physicians 
were helpless. Only God could effect healing. No one realized 
this better than the leper. 

V.6. Palsy was another dreadful disease. The centurion un- 
doubtedly was in a financial position to engage the best medical 
attention, but none could cure. His servant was in a pathetic 
condition, “grievously tormented.” Only God could help. The 
centurion was fully convinced of this. 

Both leprosy and palsy are a type of sin. Spiritual leprosy 


renders us filthy and polluted, separates us from God, even as 
physical leprosy separated from fellow men and rendered the vic- 
tim unclean. Spiritual palsy renders us helpless, causes inde- 
scribable torment, finally the torment of hell. Our own outlook 
is hopeless. It is necessary for us to recognize this. We will 
neither seek Christ’s aid nor obtain His help unless we recognize it. 


2 


a) Somehow the leper heard about Christ. He came and placed 
his sad case before Christ. He knew Him as Lord, Luke 5:12. 

b) The centurion was evidently deeply impressed with Christ’s 
activity. He knew the true God. He had done noble things for 
God’s people, Luke 7:3. He was convinced that Christ is He to 
whom he must go. 

c) Both came in deep humility. The leper was an outcast and 
would not come otherwise. The centurion was a prominent man, 
nevertheless deeply humble when he approached Christ. “Be- 
seeching Him” — no command, but pleading, begging. What an im- 
pression that must have made upon the disciples when the seem- 
ingly greater besought the seemingly lesser. God has His elect 
also among prominent people. We should remember that in our 
efforts to win souls for Christ. Go out after all classes of people. 

This humble man was interested in a lowly servant. When on 
duty, there is a distinction between officers and enlisted men and 
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servants; however, God is not a respecter of persons. Employers 
should show an active interest in employees’ welfare. Much 
capital-labor trouble could be avoided if we had more men with 
the centurion’s attitude. 

The humility of the centurion was evidenced especially by his 
reply to Christ’s offer “I will come and heal him”: “I am not 
worthy,” etc., v. 7. 

Surely we have reason to approach the Lord in self-abasement 
and deep humility. We are not worthy because of sin and 
transgression. 

Both the leper and the centurion manifested full trust and 
confidence in Christ that He would heal. “Thou canst,” v. 2; 
“Speak the word only,” v.8. The centurion knew that physical 
contact was not necessary. He believed in the power of the Word. 
He offered an example, v.9. He means to say, If my word can 
accomplish this, surely yours so much the more. 

We also know that the human word is powerful. The word 
of a few men plunged the world into the horrors of war. The 
word of a few men surrendered North Africa, Sicily, ete. How 
readily, then, should we say to God, “Speak the word only.” His 
Word is the power of God. 

3 

Christ touched the leper, v.3. For His holy hand nothing 
was unclean. He said. “I will.” That was the gracious will of 
Christ put into words. “Be thou clean.” That was the almighty 
will of Christ, which effected the cure. 

Christ cured the centurion’s servant, v.13. “As thou hast be- 
lieved, so be it done unto thee” are wonderful words of promise. 

Christ “marveled” at the centurion’s faith. Not this important 
person, but the great faith impressed Christ. The Savior com- 
mended this faith and praised it highly, v.10. There was nothing 
comparable to it in all Israel, though the Israelites enjoyed greater 
advantages and better opportunities. 

Jesus was prompted to utter an earnest warning, vv. 11 and 12. 
The great joy of seeing one of these firstfruits of the Gentiles 
reminded Christ of what was surely coming. Israel had enjoyed ad- 
vantages but had not embraced its opportunities. “Shall be cast 
out,” etc., would be the sad result. Those who were less for- 
tunate shall be given opportunities: “Many shall come,” etc. 

What a lesson for all of us! Many Lutherans, born of Lutheran 
parents and given every advantage, grow careless and indifferent, 
while adult accessions, who have had lesser opportunities, show 
great interest and zeal for the cause. The confirmation cer- 
tificate is not a guarantee of salvation. Only true faith in Christ 
recognizes the need and turns to the Savior to obtain help. 

J. W. BEHNKEN 
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Fourth Sunday After Epiphany 
Matt. 8:23-27 

Grave concern fills the heart of many concerning the future 
well-being of the nation. Even now postwar planning to avert 
confusion and disaster occupies the minds of statesmen and leaders. 

Many feel concern also about the future of the Church. The 
eternal weal and woe of a lost world is inseparably linked up with 
the Church and its mission in this world. Hence we cannot be 
indifferent to the future well-being of the Church. 

Thank God, the Gospel for this Sunday may well allay our 
fears. 

The Ship of the Church upon the Sea of Time 
1. Indeed beset by storm and danger, but 


2. Miraculously preserved 


1 


A. The ship into which Christ and His disciples had entered 
soon found itself endangered by a sudden (“behold!”), violent 
storm. To make the situation more hopeless, Jesus was asleep, 
seemingly unmindful of the ship’s plight. Above the wind rose 
the cry of the terrified disciples: “Lord, save us; we perish!” 


B. That little craft is rightly regarded as a type of the Church 


beset by dangers upon the storm-swept sea of time. The history 
of the Church is a record of fiery trials, of storms and dangers of 
all description: persecutions, heresies, temptations, etc. Cf. Rev. 2 
and 3. Thank God, in our times we are spared the fierce general 
persecution of the early and middle centuries. But Satan, aided 
by his unholy allies, world and flesh, is ever devising new and 
insidious means to bring about the destruction of the Church. 
From without and within danger threatens. World-wide war, with 
its brutalizing, demoralizing effects, will not leave the Church un- 
affected. Atheism is becoming ever bolder in its blasphemous at- 
tacks. So-called Modernism threatens the very life of the Church. 
Growing indifference as to the doctrines of God’s Word, lukewarm- 
ness, love waxing cold — all conspire to bring about the downfall 
of the Church. Our days bear a striking resemblance to the days 
of unprecedented dangers which according to the words of Jesus 
will usher in the end of the world and the Final Judgment. Matt. 24; 
Mark 13; Luke 21. Indeed, the ship of the Church is riding a 
stormy sea! 

Time and again in the dark hours of the Church’s history it 
has seemed that the now exalted Lord was unmindful of its plights. 
Time and again, also in our days, the fearful prayer rises to the 
lips of God’s children “Lord, save us we perish!” 

But, thank God, beset though i. ‘*« by storm and danger, the 
Church is miraculously preserved. 
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A. The skill and experience of the disciples could not save the 
ship. Neither can human wisdom and power save the ship of the 
Church. Measures proposed by human reason will not avail (out- 
ward union to present a united front against dangers, without true 
unity —the social gospel— efficiency in externals, etc.). “With 
might of ours can naught be done.” 

B. Jesus’ presence in the ship saved it, Jesus, true man, tired, 
sleeping. Jesus, true God, who had abundantly proved His deity, 
His power to save. Never should the disciples have feared, when 
He was with them. V.26a. Majestically Jesus arises. V.26b.— 
Ps. 65:7; 89:9; Nah.1:4. Indeed, Jesus the God-Man, whom ever 
the winds and the sea obey! 

Application: The preservation of the Christian Church is the 
miracle of history. There is only one accounting for it: the presence 
of the now exalted Christ. He is present when the Gospel is 
preached. Matt. 28:19, 20. This, then, must be the very heart and 
center of all present and postwar planning for the preservation 
and functioning of the Church: Keep the Gospel in its truth and 
purity and, with it, the Christ, the Savior of the world through 
His blood, in the Church. Then Matt. 16:18; Ps. 46. Indeed, with 
Christ in the ship, it will safely reach “the other side” and become 
the Church eternally triumphant! Aus. F. BERNTHAL 





Septuagesima 
Matt. 20:1-16 


Many people have misconceptions concerning the Kingdom 
of God: Church a social organization; the Kingdom of God a 


period of ease, of peace, and of rest. Others expect immediate 


rewards for their labors in behalf of God’s Kingdom. 

The Bible picture of the Kingdom of God is the picture of 
busy workers in a vineyard, working not for own advantage, not 
external reward. A beautiful picture of the Kingdom of God and 
the workers in this kingdom is presented to us in today’s Gospel. 


Busy Workers in God’s Vineyard 
1. Are called to serve 2. Are rewarded by grace 
3. Are in danger of dissatisfaction 


1 
A. In a parable not every detail of the story can be interpreted 
spiritually. Jesus usually wishes to teach one big truth; but in 
teaching this one truth, He also touches upon other important 
truths. 
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B. Briefly tell the story. All workers are asked to labor in 
the vineyard. 


C. All members in Christ’s Kingdom are also called to serve. 
The Bible really does not know of any inactive, lazy, indifferent 
members of the Kingdom. God expects such service from all 
Christians. Ex. 23:25; Ps. 2:11; 100:2; Mark 10:43; Gal. 6:2. 


D. The call to serve has also come to us, perhaps at the time 
of our Baptism. To some, the call to serve may have come later 
in life. Are we all conscious of this call to service? Only too 
many Christians are perfectly satisfied to enjoy the blessings of 
Christianity, while they are not eager to serve in the Kingdom. 
We are sorry to say that in nearly every congregation there are 
many shirkers and comparatively few willing workers. 


2 


A. Vv.8 and 9. Men are called into the Kingdom to serve, but 
in the Kingdom of God the rewards are rewards of grace. In the 
world, especially in our union-conscious world of today, everything 
is handled by labor contracts, merit systems, and production scales. 
It is different in the Kingdom. Here we deal not with merit, not 
with earned righteousness, but with grace. 


B. No man who enters the visible Church and accepts the call 
to work shall be left without reward. The blessings of even out- 
ward connections with the church are many. The church shields 
us against evil, surrounds us with the highest morality. Often the 
church offers social, business, and other advantages of no mean 
value. But even such temporal blessings referred to as the reward 
of working in the vineyard, are not really our just due. As Chris- 
tians we know that “we daily sin much and indeed deserve nothing 
but punishment.” All temporal blessings are therefore the reward 
of grace and not a merited reward. 


C. In a still greater measure all spiritual blessings are the 
reward of grace. In the parable Christ emphasizes the all- 
important truth that salvation is by grace alone. Eph. 2:8,9. Cer- 
tainly we are to work in the Kingdom, certainly we are to serve 
our Master (Eph. 2:10), but we may never expect to claim, as a pay, 
the reward of heaven. In short, the Kingdom of God is a kingdom 
where grace rules supreme, and grace alone, grace through the 
atoning blood of Jesus. 

3 

A. Vv.10-12. Those who had worked from early morning 
until night were dissatisfied with their pay because those who had 
labored one hour only had received the same amount. Their 
dissatisfaction was very dangerous. 
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B. Vv. 13-15. God is absolutely just. They had no reason to 
be dissatisfied. Jealousy, envy, and selfishness has no place among 
Christian people, no place in the Kingdom of God. 


C. When workers of the Kingdom become dissatisfied, when 
they become greedy of reward, when they think that they can lay 
down the rules for God, there is danger that they lose not only 
temporal blessings but that they lose also the eternal blessings. 


V.16. People who act as the first workers in the vineyard 
acted, reveal a condition of the heart which is incompatible with 
Christianity. It is well for us to examine ourselves carefully, to 
remind ourselves that all rewards of God are rewards of grace. 
Take to heart the lessons of the parable and become real workers 
in the vineyard, building in time for eternity, building for God, 
but not for selfish glory or personal benefit, but in gratitude for 
the riches of God’s grace. E. L. RoscHKE 
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By Way of Clarifying Certain Points 


A few questions have been submitted to us which seem to require 
answers very soon, in order to make the proper adjustments in our 
thinking. . 

1. Did Johann Conrad Dieterich teach an election in view of faith 
(intuitu fidei)? 

Answer: In his Institutiones Catecheticae, in the section De Electione 
ad Vitam Aeternam, we have the following definition: Electio est actio 
Dei, qua juxtam propositum voluntatis suae ex mera sua gratia et miseri- 
cordia in Christo salvos facere constituit omnes perseveranter in Christum 
credituros, in laudem gloriosae gratiae suae, Ephes.1,4 et seqq.; 2 Thess. 
2,13; 2Tim.1,9; Rom.8,30 et 9,11 etc. These words are further ex- 
plained in the text following: Objectum electionis sunt homines (non 
angeli) et quidem non promiscue quivis, quoquo modo se habentes.. . 
sed in Christum perseveranter credituri, quae descriptio electorum est 
a causis intermediis, nempe fide, ejusque relato, in Christum, et adjuncta 
perseverantia ad finem.— The German edition of the Institutiones, pre- 
pared by Notz, offers this translation: “Sie [die Wahl zum ewigen Leben] 
ist diejenige Handlung Gottes, durch welche er nach dem Vorsatz seines 
Willens allein aus seiner Gnade und Barmherzigkeit in Christo alle die- 
jenigen selig zu machen beschlossen hat, die beharrlich an Christum 
glauben werden zu Lobe seiner herrlichen Gnade. ... Das Objekt der 
Gnadenwahl sind die Menschen (nicht die Engel), und zwar nicht alle 
und jede ohne Unterschied, wie immer sie sich verhalten moegen, son- 
dern die, welche beharrlich und staendig an Christum glauben werden.” 
(Ed. of 1896, pp. 342, 344.) —In agreement with this clear statement, the 
old Dieterich Catechism, as formerly used in the schools of the Missouri 
Synod, has the following question and answer: “Was ist daher die 
Gnadenwahl Gottes? Sie ist diejenige Handlung Gottes, da er nach dem 
Vorsatz seines Willens, allein aus seiner Gnade und Barmherzigkeit 
in Christo alle diejenigen selig zu machen beschlossen hat, die beharrlich 
an Christum glauben werden, zu Lob seiner herrlichen Gnade.” (Ques- 
tion 321.) Walther writes in his Beleuchtung des Stellhornschen Trac- 
tats” (p.32): “Uebrigens ist es auch eine Unwahrheit, wenn Seite 11 des 
Tractats gesagt wird, dasz auch die Altenburger Bibel, der Dieterichsche 
Katechismus, der grosze Gebetsschatz und unsere eigene Postille die 
Lehre von einer Erwaehlung ‘in Ansehung des Glaubens’ enthalte. Wohl 
wird darin gelehrt, dasz alle diejenigen, und nur diejenigen, schon von 
Ewigkeit von Gott erwaehlt sind, welche an Christum bis an das Ende 
glauben werden oder von denen Gott dies vorausgesehen hat, denn ‘Gott 
sind alle seine Werke bewusst von der Welt her,’ das heisst, von Ewig- 
keit her (Apost. 15,18); aber dieses ist himmelweit verschieden von der 
Lehre, dasz Gott die Auserwaehlten erwaehlt habe ‘in Ansehung des 
Glaubens’, wie dies naemlich unsere Gegner verstehen und auslegen.” 
It seems clear that Dieterich did not teach an election of grace unto 
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eternal life intuitu fidei in the synergistic sense of the term. The same is 
true of the other dogmaticians like Gerhard. 


2. Did Walther in his Die evangelisch-lutherische Kirche die wahre 
sichtbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden make concessions to unionistic 
tendencies? 

Answer: The passage which is most frequently adduced in this con- 
nection is Thesis VI, which reads in the original: “Gemeinschaften, 
welche durch nicht grundstuerzende Irrtuemer, oder um Personen, oder 
um Zeremonien, oder um des Lebens willen die Einigkeit der Kirche 
zerstoeren, sind nach Gottes Wort Spaltungen (Schismata) oder separa- 
tistische Gemeinschaften.” (P.35.) This thesis has been translated: 
“Communions destroying the unity of the Church on account of non- 
fundamental errors or personalities or ceremonies or wicked life accord- 
ing to God’s Word are schismatic or separatistic communions.” In the 
book Walther and the Church we find the translation: “Communions 
destroying the unity of the Church for non-fundamental errors, etc.” The 
difficulty lies in the preposition durch, which should be rendered through, 
by means of (like the Greek dia with the genitive, not the accusative). 
Walther’s meaning evidently is that if a person consistently and stub- 
bornly adheres to errors in non-fundamental doctrines and thereby 
destroys the unity of the Church, he becomes guilty of separatism. Such 
people, in other words, while not heretics, are schismatics, separatists. 

3. Did Walther hold that non-fundamental doctrines are under all 
circumstances not divisive of church fellowship? 


Answer: A superficial student of Walther’s articles pertaining to this 
subject might decide, on the basis of his quoting Quenstedt (with a ref- 
erence to Hunnius) in Die evangelisch-lutherische Kirche die wahre 
sichtbare Kirche Gottes auf Erden (p.117): “Nichtfundamentale Glau- 
bensartikel sind diejenigen, welche unbeschadet des Glaubensfundaments 
sowohl unbekannt sein, als auch geleugnet werden koennen.” But on the 
following page Walther quotes Baier: “Obgleich die entwickelte Kenntnis 
(eines sekundaeren Fundamentalartikels) nicht bei allen einfaeltigen 
Glaeubigen ist, so kann doch die Leugnung desselben mit dem Glauben 
und der Seligkeit von Seiten dessen, der ihn leugnet, nicht bestehen, 
auszer wenn sich eine besonders grosze Einfalt und ein Mangel an 
Einsicht in die Schluszfolgerung vorfaende, durch welche jene Leugnung 
dem Glaubensfundament selbst folgerichtig entgegen ist, und ein solcher 
Sinn, der sich vor einem Irrtum, welcher dem Glaubensfundament direkt 
entgegen ist, scheut, und bereit ist, bessere Unterweisung anzunehmen.” 
And that Walther, following the old teachers of the Church, included not 
only the secondary fundamental articles in this category, but all state- 
ments of Scripture, however unimportant, appears from his quotation 
from Hunnius: “Etwas anderes ist es, wenn jemand aus Verachtung sagte: 
mir genuegt das Fundament der Seligkeit, und ich habe genug daran, 
dasz ich diesem Artikel recht glaube, und indessen in den uebrigen 
stuecken keine bessere Unterweisung annehmen wollte; ein solcher irrte 
zwar in Betreff geringerer Artikel, aber nicht vermoege eines einfachen 
Irrtums, sondern eines mit Verachtung des goettlichen Worts verbun- 
denen.” (P.121). 

To these statements, written in the year 1866, we may add the fol- 
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lowing testimonies. In the proceedings of the Colloquium of 1867 Walther 
told the men representing the Iowa Synod: “Sie haben eine Anzahl 
Lehren fuer problematisch erklaert, die es nicht sind, als die Lehren von 
Kirche und Amt, vom Antichrist, vom tausendjaehrigen Reich. Das aber 
sind doch nicht Lehren, die nicht in Gottes Wort klar geoffenbart: sind.” 
(P.59.) “Es ist wahr, dasz die Kirche in der Regel nicht weiter kommt 
als zu einer fundamentalen Einigkeit, und es waere widerchristlich, 
einer Kirche die Gemeinschaft abzusprechen, wenn sie nicht mehr hat.” 
(P.88.) “Wenn ein Irrtum nicht direkt oder indirekt den Glaubens- 
grund umstoeszt, da macht er nicht zum Ketzer, wohl aber kann ein 
Schisma entstehen, und die Kirche kann dadurch genoetigt werden, die, 
welche dem Irrtum anhangen, auszusondern; obwohl sie damit nicht 
erklaert, dasz sie alle verdammt sind.” (P.92f.) 

In Lehre und Wehre, 1868, in an article entitled “Die falschen 
Stuetzen der modernen Theorie von den offenen Fragen” Walther de- 
clared: “Wenn freilich ein Christ wisse und ueberfuehrt werde, dasz 
jene nichtfundamentalen Artikel klare Schriftlehren seien, und er wolle 
sie dann doch noch leugnen oder bestreiten, so bringe ihm das aller- 
dings ‘einen Schaden’, indem er naemlich damit, wenn auch nicht das 
reale und dogmatische, doch das organische Fundament, die Schrift, 
umstosze und so damit auch das wesentliche Fundament, Christum, aus 
seinem Herzen verliere.” (P.102f.) “Das vorausgesetzt, dasz ein Mensch 
von der Schriftgemaeszheit irgend eines Punktes ueberzeugt worden ist, 
so schlieszt auch die Aufloesung oder Bestreitung des kleinsten Buch- 
stabens, ja, eines Tuettels, vom Himmelreiche aus, waehrend sonst, selbst 
bei einem schweren Irrtum, der materiell eine Ketzerei involviert, Glaube, 
Gnade und Seligkeit bestehen kann.” (P.104.) “Wenn die Kirche alle 
Mittel, einen in dieser Beziehung Irrenden zur Anerkennung der goett- 
lichen Wahrheit zu bringen, erschoepft hat, das Festhalten des Irrtums 
offenbar nicht in Schwaeche des Verstandes oder in Mangel an Einsicht 
ihren Grund hat, und also auch an einem nichtfundamentalen Irrtum 
offenbar wird, dasz der Irrende dem Worte Gottes bewuszt, hartnaeckig 
und halsstarrig widerspricht, dasz er also mit seinem Irrtum das or- 
ganische Glaubens-Fundament umstoeszt, dann ist auch ein solcher 
Irrender, wie alle in Todsuenden Verharrenden, nicht zu tragen, sondern 
ihm die bruederliche Gemeinschaft allerdings zu versagen.” (P.107.) 
The same points are made on pp.109, 111 (below) and 112, 236, 239, 
300, 303. 

That Walther continued to hold these views is apparent, for example, 
from his “Vorwort” of Lehre und Wehre, 1872, pp. 8, 34, 74. His position 
may be summarized as follows: While we are fully aware of the dif- 
ference between fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines, we cannot 
permit any denial of so much as one statement of Scripture or of any 
teaching of Scripture. We may tolerate aberrations only when due to. 
ignorance and weakness, and when the Church is not divided as a result. 


Note: The Brief Statemeni of the Missouri Synod declares: “Not to 
be included in the number of open questions are the following: the 
doctrine of the Church and the Ministry, of Sunday, of Chiliasm, and of 
Antichrist, these doctrines being clearly defined in Scripture.” (Par. 44.) 

P. E. KReETzMANN 
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Lutheran Strength in the United States.— The National Lutheran 
Council News Bureau has released the following information on the 
present status of the Lutheran Church in America. The date under 
which the item was issued was November 12. 

With an increase of 64,486 in the number of baptized during 1942, 
membership in the Lutheran churches of the United States and Canada 
has hit a new high of 5,116,807, according to a compilation prepared by 
Miss Mary Boozer, statistician, and made public by the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

Of this number 3,635,588 are confirmed members of 15,909 organized 
congregations belonging to 17 different general bodies national in scope. 
The three largest groups are the United Lutheran Church with 1,731 "059 
members, the Synodical Conference with 1,683,128 members, comprising- 
five general bodies, and the American Lutheran Conference with 1 621,608 
members, comprising five general bodies. Six smaller independent 
bodies total 72,467 members. 

While the investment in church property increased 114 per cent,: 
congregational indebtedness decreased almost 10 per cent, indicating 
a much stronger financial condition. Meantime debt reduction and rise 
in plant maintenance and salaries have carried local ene 
expenses up about 10 per cent during the year. During the same period 
the membership increased its contributions to op work of the church 
at large by 19.24 per cent, an actual gain of $2,134 

These gains took place, Miss Boozer says, in eo of a decrease in 
the number of active pastors, due largely to the demands of the chap- 
lainey services of the United States and Canadian armies and navies. 
Although there were 18 more congregations at the close of the period, 
there were 143 fewer pastors serving them. The effect of the decrease 
in active pastorates was felt particularly in the “preaching places” 
where no organized congregations exist, of which there were 101 fewer 
being served at the end of the year. Miss Boozer explains this: “When 
there aren’t enough pastors to go around, the pont gs scattered groups of- 
Lutherans who hold occasional services but cannot organize as con- 
gregations have to suffer.” A. 


Lutheran Scholarship. — Writing on the sainted Dr. Reu, Dr. Herman 
A. Preus of Luther Seminary writes in the Lutheran Church Herald, 
“There will not be another Dr. Reu, and his passing leaves a great void 
in the Church. But there are things that he represented that must not 
be permitted to die. He represented the Lutheran tradition of theo- 
logical scholarship at its best. He was a theologian in his own right. 
His scholarship was great enough to break into the libraries of Leipzig 
and Tuebingen. There stand his books on the Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Bible. But there they are lonesome, those books, waiting 
for company from American Lutheranism of this generation. It will 
not come from a Lutheran Church whose educational system forsakes 
the scholarly, theological tradition of the Reus and the Walthers and 
the Krauths and the Korens for a way that is broader, shorter, and 
easier. The way of theological scholarship is deep and narrow, with 
a foundation solid to the bottom, anchored in the Word of God.” All 
of us who love our dear Lutheran Church and wish to see it grow and 
prosper and be a power for good in generations to come, if God should 
see fit to let this world endure for another century or two, must heed 
what is here stated as to ideals in our theological education. A, 
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A Survey of Religious Life and Thought.— Under this heading 
Ernest Gordon in the Sunday School Times (Nov. 13, 1943) reports the 
following (among other things): “The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has drawn up its own Religious Book List for Religious Book 
Week. The Catholic books are selected by F. X. Talbot, editor of the 
Jesuit organ America, who thinks Protestantism is at the end of its 
rope and is happy that it is so. The Protestant selection is prevailingly 
from modern-minders: Fosdick, Gilkey, Sperry, Weatherhead, Wieman, 
Rufus Jones, Georgia Harkness, Soares, Van Dusen. Recommended are 
such books as Werfel’s Song of Bernadette, Sholem Ash’s The Nazarene, 
Clinchy’s Growth of Good Will, and Faith for Today by Stanley High, 
Frank Kingdon, G. G. Walsh, Louis Finkelstein, and Swami Nikhila- 
nanda.” — “An article in The Thomist for April, 1943, entitled ‘The Wis- 
dom That Is Mary,’ is summarized by Dr. Hutton of the British Weekly. 
It identifies the Virgin Mary with the Wisdom of Proverbs (ch.8), de- 
scribes her as ‘the first-born before all creatures,’ of whom it is written: 
‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His ways, before He made 
anything from the beginning.’ She is called ‘the unspotted mirror of 
God’s majesty,’ of whom it is written: ‘I was with Him, forming all 
things,’ the ‘root of the universal order.’ Being but one, she can do all 
things; and remaining in herself the same, she reneweth all things. 
She is the daughter of the Father, mother of the Son, and spouse of 
the Holy Spirit. Rooted in the order of the Trinity, she is more worthy 
than the order of the universe, whose transcendental principle she is.” — 
“An egregious violation of religious freedom is reported from the city 
of Quebec. For distributing pamphlets containing nothing but Bible 
verses in French, Mrs. H. Mullins and Miss Bauchey were arrested 
and thrown into the county jail, where they were kept from July 8 to 
July 19. They were released only when the matter was brought up 
in the Canadian Parliament.” Rome today is aggressively alert, and 
Protestants everywhere are carefully observing her religious and 
political movements. There is nothing evangelical about Romanism 
today, just as there was nothing evangelical about the .Papacy at 
Luther’s time. J.T.M. 

Principia — Non Homines. — In a very timely editorial on this subject 
The Calvin Forum (October, 1943) points out that the Reformation was 
a movement about principles and not men. The article is too long for 
us to quote it here in full, but even in excerpt it demonstrates how 
earnestly aggressive orthodox Calvinism is insisting upon the Protestant 
(Lutheran) fundamentals about which the Reformation was concerned. 
We read (among other things): “The last day of this month [October] 
will be a day of pranks and phantoms, of simulated ghosts and witches — 
celebrating no one knows what. For Protestants everywhere it will be 
Reformation Day. For many a Catholic preacher it will mean the cele- 
bration of All Saints’ Day, but also another opportunity to propagate 
an old, old lie: that ‘the Protestant Revolution was brought on because 
a man refused to be bound to the Church’s principle of penance. 
We wish to emphasize that the Reformation does not date to a man, but 
to the rebirth of principles. Principia, non homines!” —The editorial 
then explains how on Halloween, 426 years ago, Luther posted his 
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famous Ninety-five Theses, which “sounded the death knell of an ecclesi- 
astical unity that had existed almost unbroken for fifteen centuries.” 
Next, the article, explaining Luther’s life and theological development 
(beginning with John Staupitz), describes his “first principium: right- 
eousness by faith.” We read: “He [Luther] interrupted his university 
work to go as a pilgrim to Rome. Eagerly he visited every relic and 
shrine; he climbed the scala santa on his knees, when suddenly through 
his memory passed the words, ‘The just shall live by faith,’ and the 
whole vain system of petty work-righteousness struck him [historically, 
this representation is not altogether correct]. He stood bolt upright and 
walked down again.... Such a mouth could not remain closed when 
Tetzel came selling indulgences for actual or contemplated sin. In vain 
do Catholics today defend that scandal by saying that they still must 
cater to the ‘ignorance of many Catholics.’ It is to be feared that the 
whole hierarchy was reared on the rotten foundation of lay ignorance. 
This crystallized the second principium: the priesthood of all believers. 
This he organized under four heads: 1. By faith a man goes directly to 
God. 2. The Church is not the door, but Christ is; the Church is only 
the signpost [doctrinally, this representation is not quite accurate]. 
3. The work of a kitchen maid is as holy as the meditation of a monk. 
4. From that follows the educating function of the Church in the means 
of grace [here the Calvinistic deviation from the Scriptural doctrine of 
the means of grace does not allow the entire unfolding of all prerogatives 
which Luther ascribed to believers as kings and priests before God, 
‘e.g., the office of the keys].... There followed four years of growing 
influence and opposition. Finally the Diet met in the presence of 
Emperor Charles V in the city of Worms. ... His mind set like flint, 
he made his famous choice: ‘Here I stand, God help me, I cannot do 
otherwise.’ What has that choice not meant for his future life! What 
has it not meant for future Christianity! For in it was formulated the 
third principium: the sole authority of Scripture. These are the irrev- 
ocable principles upon which Christianity stands or over which false 
Christianity falls. Without them, say what you will, you have not 
Christianity any more than Jeroboam had the Mosaic law at Dan and 
Bethel. Let us not now begin to compromise. Let us not now return 
to a false righteousness. Let us not now be misled by the glib tongues 
of human leaders. Let us cling to principia—non homines!” While 
indicating in our bracketed remarks that the writer has not always 
accurately stated the historical and theological facts, we, nevertheless, 
express our admiration at the fearless and lucid enunciation of the three 
fundamentals of the Reformation, the sola gratia, the sola Scriptura, and 
the iura credentium as the regium sacerdotium. All three points deserve 
emphasis today when Rome again propagandizes itself as the defensor 
fidei Christianae and for this reason apparently is willing to make doc- 
trinal concessions in Protestant lands. The Reformation certainly dealt 
with principles and with such principles as Rome still denies. The 
Calvin Forum has done well to call attention to this fact. J.T. M. 
Roman Catholic Views of a Just Peace.— America (Jesuit weekly) 
publishes a statement on “A Just Peace,” which is signed by a number 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical dignitaries and laymen. Our purpose in 
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submitting this material is not to criticize it, but to acquaint our readers 
with this authoritative pronouncement. Exchanges state that prominent 
Protestants and Jewish rabbis have likewise affixed their signatures. 

“We present for the consideration of all men of good will the fol- 
lowing postulates of a just peace as embodying the principles of the 
moral law and their prime applications to world problems of our day. 
To our mind they express the minimum requirements of a peace which 
Christians can endorse as fair to all men. They are the foundation on 
which Catholics in a free world can work from deep motives of Chris- 
tian justice and charity for the building of a better social order. 


“1. The Moral Law Must Govern World Order. The organization 
of a just peace depends upon practical recognition of the fact that not 
only individuals but nations, states, and international society are subject 
to the sovereignty of God and to the moral law which comes from God. 

“2. The Rights of the Individual Must be Assured. The dignity of 
the human person as the image of God must be set forth in all its essential 
implications in an international declaration of rights, and be vindicated 
by the positive action of national governments and international organi- 
zation. States as well as individuals must repudiate racial, religious, or 
other discrimination in violation of those rights. 


“3. The Rights of Oppressed, Weak, or Colonial Peoples Must be 
Protected. The rights of all peoples, large and small, subject to the 
good of the organized world community, must be safeguarded within 
the framework of collective security. The progress of undeveloped, 


colonial, or oppressed peoples toward political responsibility must be 
the object of international concern. 

“4. The Rights of Minorities Must be Secured. National govern- 
ments and international organization must respect and guarantee the 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural minorities to economic liveli- 
hood, to equal opportunity for educational and cultural development, 
and to political equality. 

“5, International Institutions to Maintain Peace with Justice Must be 
Organized. An enduring peace requires the organization of international 
institutions which will: (a) develop a body of international law; 
(b) guarantee the faithful fulfillment of international obligations and 
revise them when necessary; (c) assure collective security by drastic 
limitation and continuing control of armaments, compulsory arbitration 
and adjudication of controversies, and the use, when necessary, of ade- 
quate sanctions to enforce the law. 


“6. International Economic Co-operation Must be Developed. Inter- 
national economic collaboration to assist all states to provide an ade- 
quate standard of living for their citizens must replace the present 
economic monopoly and exploitation of natural resources by privileged 
groups and states. 


“7, A Just Social Order Within Each State Must be Achieved. Since 
the harmony and well-being of the world community are intimately 
bound up with the internal equilibrium aad social order of the individual 
states, steps must be taken to provide for the security of the family, 
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the collaboration of all groups and classes in the interest of the common 
good, a standard of living adequate for self-development and family life, 
decent conditions of work, and participation by labor in decisions affect- 
ing its welfare.” A. 


Brief Items.— The famine in India is becoming terrific. Many 
millions have all their lives hovered on the very border of starvation, 
and now the disaster is becoming complete. Can we do anything for 
those sufferers besides praying for them? 

In connection with the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Cleveland held in October, 1943, it was mentioned that the 
Church has about 150 bishops. 

At the meeting of the Associated Lutheran Charities held in Chicago 
last October it was resolved by the 300 social church workers that were 
assembled “to suggest to theological seminaries and teachers’ schools 
of the Missouri Synod that further courses in psychiatric and thera- 
peutic work be included in their curricula.” Whether this can be done 
without taking students away from the foundational studies will have to 
be carefully investigated. 

Illiteracy, so James Yen of China states, is being successfully fought 
in that country. At a meeting in New York he is reported to have 
stated, “Since 1940 over 45 million people have been taught to read. 
By 1949 illiteracy will be entirely swept out.” Let us see to it that the 
Chinese will be given the Scriptures to read. 

President Hutchins of the University of Chicago said a good word 
for theology, stating that “Theology exceeds all other disciplines, because 
God reveals what the wisest man does not know and can never learn 
by himself.” The correspondent in the Christian Century, after re- 
porting these words, continues, “Describing the ministry as ‘the intel- 
lectual profession par excellence, he [that is, Hutchins] asserted that 
sacred theology is the ‘queen of sciences’ because without it all other 
educational pursuits stultify themselves.” 

A letter from the chairman of the Albert Schweitzer Fellowship 
published in the Christian Century shows that Dr. Schweitzer is still 
working at his hospital in Lambourine French Equatorial Africa. It will, 
be recalled that besides being a New Testament scholar of eminence 
and an organist and a Bach exponent, he is a missionary doctor. His 
religious platform, sad to say, is entirely Modernistic. A. 
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